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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
JESSE’S LONDON. 


London and its Celebrities. .A Second Series 
of Literary and Historical Memorials of 
London. By J. Heneage Jesse. 8vo. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 

In his preface we rejoice to see the author 

bestows a warm tribute of applause upon the 

popular work of his immediate precursor in 
the same line of inquiry, Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham ;* which is in a much better spirit than 
we have witnessed before, when rivalry in- 
duced jealousies unbecoming to genuine lite- 
rature, and led to attacks incongenial with 
just criticisms and fair and honourable deal- 
ings. Mr. Jesse also speaks handsomely of 

Mr. Knight’s London, and Mr. Leigh Hunt’s 

Town ; and he might have added the late Mr. 

Pyne’s interesting researches, in which he so 

playfully commingled his own fancies with 

the remembrances carefully sought out and 
accurately embodied in Wine and Walnuts, 
for many successive weeks an ornament and 
attraction to the Literary Gazette.t 

All such lucubrations are pleasing; and 
certainly the more correct the better. But 
we would repeat our dislike of the cavillings 
which indulge in ill-natured remarks on petty 
particulars “not worth an egg,” and having 
nothing to do with questions of intrinsic tr=‘». 

Whether a celebrity lived at No.6 or No.7, ofa 

street long levelled with the dust, appears to us 

to be singularly unimportant; and whether you 
turned short to the right hand or to the left ina 
field now built over with squares and crescents, 
to be a’most too particular to provoke either 
controversy or censure. Neither do we heed 
much to learn whether an illustrious obscure 
of the third or fourth order was born on the 
11th at 11 o’clock at night, or half-past 12 on 
the morning of the 12th, old style. Facts 
and Dates are useful and desirable, but 
slight immaterial errors or anachronisms in 
matters of small consequence, are hardly 
deserving of the patience and pains requisite 
to detect and rectify them. The dwelling on 
such minutie has been the principal cause of 
bringing archeological pursuits into disrepute, 
as too trivial for men of sense to occupy their 
minds with their fruitless issues. 

The volumes are what might be expected 
from Mr. Jesse,—the most agreeable of anti- 

uarian gossip, throwing light on etymologies, 
the manners of the elder times, the biogra- 
phies of famous characters, the varying con- 


* We may add th 
Merited than it 
work deserved Pp 





at this compliment is now much more 
was before ; ‘much as Mr. Cunningham’s 
na. hk raise and obtained public favour and accept- 
oan ao edition has reached us at the very time we 
Seghete 4 about the first, and we must say we find it 
H wit! improvement. Many particulars have been 
ome ore a corrections have been made. From a 
sre '; —, antiquarian correspondents the author 
of the whol valuable communications; and thus the interest 
m omtene and the useful and agreeable features, have 
Not to : yet more worthy of general approbation. 
reading tnt = antique references, even for merely amusing 
aos oe is excellently adapted.—Ep. L. G. 
Nets a on oe in our young contemporary, 
Queries, ing very commendably to 
bits of antiquarian intelligence.—Ep. L. G sees 
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ditions of society, and points of historical in- 
terest. It boots not where the reader dips ; 
he is sure to fall upon something to amuse 
and inform him. And so true is this, that we 
will trust to sortes for our review ; and if we 
happen to make a bad pitch, we trust the 
author will forgive us. 


First Chance.—‘ Seething Lane, anciently called 
Sidon Lane. Here, formerly, stood a spacious man- 
sion, the residence of Sir John Allen, who wasa Privy 
Councillor, and Lord Mayor of London, in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. It was afterwards inhabited 
by the celebrated courtier and statesman, Sir 
Francis Walsingham, who died here on the 6th of 
April, 1590, and from him descended to his grand- 
son, Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, scarcely less 
celebrated as the Parliamentary general during the 
Civil troubles. Pepys was for many years a resi- 
dent in Seething Lane. 

‘‘Seething Lane leads us into Crutched Friars, 
so called from the Crossed Friars, or Fratres Sancte 
Crucis, who had a house here, founded by two 
citizens of London, Ralph Hosier, and William 
Sabernes, about the year 1298. The brothers of 
this Order originally carried an iron cross in their 
hands, and wore a garment distinguished by a red 
cross ; but the former was afterwards exchanged 
for one of silver, and the colour of the cross on the 
garment altered to blue. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the house of the Crossed Friars was 
granted by Henry the Eighth to the graceful poet, 
Sir Thomas Wyatt ; and at a subsequent period it 
ion of John de Lumley, fifth 
Baron Lumley, a distinguished warrior in the six- 
teenth century. In 1557, we find the Friars Hall 
converted into an establishment for manufacturing 
drinking glasses, the first of the kind known in 
England. In Crutched Friars resided at the close 
of his life, William Turner, the eminent naturalist 
of the sixteenth century. He probably died here, 
for his remains were interred in the chancel of the 
neighbouring church of St. Olave’s, Hart-street. 

“The old Navy Office, of which we find so many 
interesting notices in Pepys’s Diary, stood on the 
site of the old chapel and college attached to All- 
hallows Church, Barking. There was one entrance 
into Seething Lane ; but the ‘chief gate for en- 
trance’ was in Crutched Friars. Here it was, as 
we learn from Anthony Wood, that the well-known 
admiral and poet, Sir John Mennes, breathed his 
last.” 

Second.—‘‘On the south side of Thames Street, be- 
tween the Steel-yard and Dowgate, stood that mag- 
nificent mansion of the olden time, the Erber—so 
intimately associated with the stirring times of chi- 
valry, and with more than one illustrious name. 
It was granted by Edward the Third to the gallant 
and learned Sir Geoffrey Le Scrope. Its next 
illustrious occupant was John Lord Neville of 
Raby, the heroic companion in arms of Edward the 
Third, from whom it descended to his son, Ralph 
Neville, first Earl of Westmoreland. This was 
that powerful lord, who was so instrumental in 
raising Henry Duke of Lancaster to the throne as 
Henry the Fourth, and who afterwards so dis- 
tinguished himself in that Border warfare, and in 
those successful operations against the Percies, which 
led to the battle of Shrewsbury, and to the untimely 
end of the impetuous and heroic Harry Hotspur. 

“From the Earl of Westmoreland, the Erber 
passed into the possession of another branch of the 
Nevilles, the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick. 
But the principal interest which attaches itself to 









the spot, is from its having been the residence of 
the great ‘King-maker,’ Richard, Earl of War- 
wick. Some idea may be formed of his princely 
hospitality, from the fact that, at his house in 
London, no fewer than six oxen were daily con- 
sumed by his retainers at breakfast : any person, 
moreover, who happened to have access to his 
establishment, being permitted to take away with 
him ‘as much sodden and roast meat as he might 
carry upon a long dagger.’ After the death of the 
Earl, the ragged staff and white cross disappeared 
from over the portals of the Erber ; and not long 
afterwards we find it occupied by the ill-fated 
George Duke of Clarence, ‘false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence,’ who obtained a grant of it from parlia- 
ment in right of his wife, Isabel, daughter of the 
king-maker. After the death of Clarence, the 
Erber became the residence of his younger brother, 
Richard Duke of Gloucester, on whose usurpation, 
as Richard the Third, we find it styled the King’s 
Palace, and undergoing considerable repairs. 
During the brief reign of Richard, it was occupied 
for him by one Ralph Darnel, a yeoman of the 
crown ; but, on the death of the usurper, was 
restored to Edward, son of the Duke of Clarence, 
in whose possession it remained till his attainder 
in August, 1500. It was rebuilt in 1584, by Sir 
Thomas Pullison, Lord Mayor of London, and not 
long afterwards became, according to Stow, the 
residence of the great navigator and hero, Sir 
Francis Drake.” 


How apt the Eastern apologue,—the man- 
sion that hes :ad so many occupants, O Sultan, 
is not 4 palace, but a caravanserai! We 
think that all or nearly all the churches in 
London, with their tombs, &c., are described 
by Mr. Jesse; but we must proceed on our 
prescribed course. 


Third of the Sortes Jessiane.— At the west 
end of a court—formerly called Scalding Alley, 
from its containing a scalding-house for the 
use of the poulterers—stands the church of St. 
Mildred, Poultry, dedicated to St. Mildred, a 
Saxon princess and saint. The old edifice, 
which was of great antiquity, having fallen 
into a dilapidated state, was taken down in 1456. 
The church which rose on its site, was burnt down 
in the fire of London, and in 1676, the present 
building was erected by Wren. The interior is 
little more than a plain misproportioned apartment, 
nor has the exterior any architectural merit. The 
only eminent person who appears to have been 
buried here, is the once-celebrated Thomas Tusser, 
author of the ‘ Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry,’ who died in London about the year 1580. 
He led a wandering unsettled life, following at 
different times the occupations of farmer, chorister, 
and singing-master. Fuller describes him as 
‘successively a musician, schoolmaster, serving- 
man, husbandman, grazier, poet; more skilful in 
all than thriving in any vocation.’ ” 

Stow, Evelyn, Pepys, and other writers 
furnish, as might be supposed, a good deal of 
Mr. Jesse’s matter, and where we fall upon 
them we have avoided quotation :— 

Fourth. — “ A little beyond Queenhithe is 
Paul’s Wharf, which derives its name from its 
vicinity to the great cathedral of St. Paul’s. 

“Close to this spot stood the mansion occupied 
by Cicely, youngest daughter of the haughty and 
powerful Baron, Ralph de Neville, first Earl of 
Westmoreland, and widow of Richard Plantagenet, 
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Duke of York ; in whose ambition originated the 
devastating wars between the White and Red 
Roses. She was the mother of a numerous family, 
of whom seven survived to figure in a prominent 
manner in the stirring times in which they lived. 
When this lady—the granddaughter of John of 
Gaunt, and the gentle mother of an ambitious race, 
—sat in her domestic circle, and watched com- 
placently the childish sports, and listened to the 
joyous laughter of her young progeny, how little 
could she have anticipated the strange fate which 
awaited them! Her husband perished on the 
bloody field of Wakefield; her first-born, after- 
wards Edward the Fourth, followed in the am- 
bitious footsteps of his father, and waded through 
bloodshed to a throne; her second son, Edmund, 
Earl of Rutland, at the age of twelve, was barba- 
rously murdered by Lord Clifford, after the battle of 
Wakefield; her third son, ‘false, fleeting, per- 
jured Clarence,’ perished in the dungeons of the 
Tower; and her youngest son, Richard, succeeded 
to a throne anda bloody death. The career of her 
daughters was also remarkable; Anne, her eldest 
daughter, married Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter, 
whose splendid fortunes and mysterious fate are so 
well known ; Elizabeth, the second daughter, be- 
came the wife of John de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
and lived to see her son, the second Duke, decapi- 
tated on Tower Hill for his attachment to the 
House of York; and her third daughter, Margaret, 
married Charles, Duke of Burgundy. It was this 
lady, whose persevering hostility to Henry the 
Seventh, and whose open support of the claims of 
Perkin Warbeck, believing him to be the last male 
heir of the House of Plantagenet, have rendered 
her name so conspicuous in history.” 

Fifth.—“‘ Gray’s Inn stands upon the site of a 
property anciently known as the Manorof Portpoole, 
or Purpoole, and derives its name from having been 
the residence of the Lords Gray of Wilton, from 
1315 to 1505. The name of the ancient manor is 
still preserved in Portpoole Lane, running from 
Gray’s Inn Lane into Leather Lane. In 1505 it 
was sold by Edmund, the ninth baron, to Hugh 
Denny, Esq., who, about eight years afterwards, 
disposed of it to the prior and convent of East 
Sheen in Surrey. The convent leased the mansion 
to the students at law, whose tenure was subse- 

uently rendered somewhat insecure by the dissolu- 
tion of the religious houses. Henry the Eighth, 
however, took the property into his own hands, 
and the students at law were allowed to become 
tenants of the crown, on payment of an annual 
rent, This important Inn of Court consists of a 
games court, and a large garden, laid out about 

e year 1600, and shaded by lofty trees. The 
domain of the society extends over a large tract of 
en between Holborn and Theobald’s Road. It 

its hall, built in 1560, its chapel, and library: 
but, if we except the hall, they are distinguished 
by no extraordinary architectural merit. Let us 
not omit to mention, however, that the bench tables 
in the hall are said to have been the gift of Queen 
Elizabeth, who took great pleasure in the dramatic 
performances of the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, and, 
according to tradition, on one occasion partook of 
a banquet in their hall. It is remarkable that the 
only toast which is ever publicly drunk by the 
society, is ‘to the glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory of Queen Elizabeth.’ It is drunk only on 
state occasions, and then with great formality. 
Three benchers rise and drink the toast ; they then 
sit down, and two others rise, and in this manner 
the toast passes down the bar table, and from 
thence to the students’ table.” 

Siath.— ‘‘Formerly there existed a favourite 
tradition among the inhabitants of Red Lion Square 
and its vicinity, that the body of Oliver Cromwell 
was buried in the centre of their square, beneath an 
obelisk, which stood there till within the last few 
The likelihood of such a fact strikes us, 

jmprobable enough, and yet, on 
i inclined to think that beneath 
bably moulder, not only the 








bones of the great Protector, but also those of Ireton 
and Bradshaw, whose remains were disinterred at 
the same time from Westminster Abbey, and ex- 
posed on the same gallows. * 

“As regards the last resting-place of these re- 
markable men, the contemporary accounts simply 
inform us, that on the anniversary of the death of 
Charles the First, their bodies were borne on sledges 
to Tyburn, where, after having hung till sunset, they 
were cut down and beheaded ; that their bodies were 
then flung into a hole at the foot of the gallows, 
and their heads fixed upon poles on the roof of 
Westminster Hall. From the word Tyburn being 
here so distinctly laid down, it has usually been 
taken for granted that it was intended to designate 
the well-known place for executing criminals, nearly 
at the north end of Park Lane, or, as it was anciently 
styled, Tyburn Lane. When we read, however, of 
a criminal, in old times, being executed at Tyburn, 
we are not necessarily to presume that it was at 
this particular spot; the gallows having unques- 
tionably been shifted at times from place to place, 
and the word T'yburn having been given indiscrimi- 
nately, for the time being, to each distinct spot. 
For instance, sixty years before the death of 
Cromwell, the gallows were frequently erected at 
the extremity of St. Giles’s parish, at the end of 
the present Tottenham Court Road; while, for 
nearly two centuries, the Holborn end of Fetter 
Lane, within a short distance of Red Lion Square, 
was no less frequently the place of execution. 
Indeed, in 1648, only a few years before the ex- 
humation and gibbeting of Cromwell, we find 
Nathaniel Tomkins executed at this spot for his 
share in Waller’s plot to surprise the city. 

“In addition, however, to these surmises, is the 
curious fact of the bodies of Cromwell and Ireton 
having been brought in carts, on the night previous 
to their exposure on the gibbet, to the Red Lion 
Inn, Holborn,—from which Red Lion Square de- 
rives its name,—where they rested during the night. 
In taking this step, it is surely not unreasonable to 
presume that the Government had in view the selec- 
tion of a house in the immediate vicinity of the 
scaffold, in order that the bodies might be in readi- 
ness for the disgusting exhibition of the following 
morning. Supposing this to have been the case, 
the place of their exposure and interment could 
scarcely have been the end of Tyburn Lane, inas- 
much as the distance thither from Westminster is 
actually shorter than that from Westminster to 
Red Lion Square; while, at the same time, there 
was apparently no good reason for adopting so 
circuitous a route. The object of the Government 
could hardly have been to create a sensation, by 
parading the bodies along a populous thoroughfare, 
inasmuch as the ground between St. Giles’s Pound 
and Tyburn, a distance of a mile and a half, was 
at this period almost entirely open country. The 


author has dwelt longer, perhaps, on the subject, 


than such vague surmises may seem to deserve. 
The question, however, is not altogether an unin- 
teresting one, and there may be others, probably, 
who may have the means of, and who may take a 
pleasure in, further elucidating it.” 

Seventh.—‘‘ At No. 3, Cheapside, at the corner 
of Paternoster Row, lived John Beyer, a linen- 
draper, the original of Cowper’s admirable ballad 
of ‘ John Gilpin,’ and from hence it was that he set 
out on his memorable ride. 

“ So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all -“ in; 
Six precious souls, and all agog, 
To dash through thick and thin.” 





* “ Pennant speaks of the ‘clumsy obelisk’ in Red Lion 
Square, and mentions that it was inscribed with the follow- 
ing lines :— 


Obtusum 
Obtusioris Ingenii 
Monumentum. 
Quid me — viator ? 


le. 
Could this quaint inscription have any hidden reference to 
the bones of Cromwell lying beneath it? We think not; 
but — are meant to mystify, and what, therefore, do they 
mean 








Fighth.—“ Between Paternoster Row and Ney. 
gate Street is Lovell’s Court, which stands on the 
site of a mansion of the gallant family of the Lovells 
Barons and Viscounts Lovel of Tichmarsh, in North. 
amptonshire. The last of the race who appears to 
have resided here was Francis, first and last Vis. 
count, who held the appointments of Chamberlain 
of the Household and Chief Butler of England, in 
the reign of Richard the Third. His fate was g 
melancholy and a mysterious one. He had fought 
side by side with his royal master at the battle of 
Bosworth, from which he had the good fortune to 
escape with his life, and having succeeded in reach. 
ing the Continent, was received with great kind- 
ness and distinction by Margaret Duchess of Bur. 
gundy, sister to the late King, Edward the Fourth, 
We subsequently find him joining the standard of 
the Earl of Lincoln, in the invasion of 1487, and 
acting a conspicuous part in the sanguinary battle 
of Stoke, where the forces of Henry the Seventh 
proved victorious. Here, again, he escaped the 
fire of the enemy, and when last seen, was urging 
his horse across the river, in hopes of gaining the 
opposite side. According to Lord Bacon, he at- 
tempted to ascend the bank ; but it was too steep 
for him, and he was drowned. Other, however, 
and more mysterious rumours regarding his fate 
were long prevalent among the friends and retainers 
of his ancient house. It was asserted that, having 
escaped from a watery grave, he made his way toa 
place of concealment with which he was familiar, 
where, either by the negligence or the treachery of 
the person to whom he had confided his secret, he 
was kept immured in his hiding-place and starved 
to death. The probability of there being some 
truth in these rumours is borne out by a story re- 
lated by John second Duke of Rutland, in 1728. 
Six years before (he said), there being occasion to 
raise a new chimney at Minster Lovel, there was 
discovered a large subterranean apartment, in which 
there was the entire skeleton of a man in the atti- 
tude of sitting at a table, with a book, paper, and 
pen before him. In another part of the room laya 
cap ; all the articles being ina state of great decay. 
These were supposed to be the last remains of the 
gallant and ill-fated Lord Lovel. His vast inherit- 
ance was lost to his family by his attainder, and is 
now, we believe, chiefly in the possession of the 
Marquises of Salisbury and Northampton. 

“In the last century, Alderman Bridgen, the 
intimate friend of Richardson, the author of 
‘Pamela’ and ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ had a large 
house and garden in Lovell’s Court ; and it was in 
an alcove in the latter that the celebrated novelist 
is said to have written more than one of his works. 

Ninth.—‘ By the will of one Robert Dow, 
citizen and merchant-tailor, who died in 1612, the 
annual sum of 26s. 8d. was bequeathed for the de- 
livery of a solemn exhortation to the condemned 
criminals in Newgate, on the night previous to their 
execution. According to Stow, it was provided 
that the officiating clergyman of St. Sepulchre’s 
‘should come in the night-time, and likewise early 
in the morning, to the window of the prison where 
they lie, and there ringing certain tolls with a 
hand-bell, appointed for the purpose, should put 
them in mind of their present condition, and ensu- 
ing execution, desiring them to be prepared a 
fore, as they ought to be. When they are im ; 
cart, and brought before the wall of the — 
{on their way to Tyburn], there he shall = 
ready with the same bell, and after certain = 
rehearse an appointed prayer, desiring al 
people there present to pray for them. 


——— 


* “The affecting admonitions, here referred to, were # 
follows, vx the Night before Execution :— 
You prisoners that are within, 
Who for wickedness and sin, 
after many mercies shown, are now appoint 
morrow in the forenoon; give ear, and und : ‘ 
to-morrow morning, the greatest bell of St. bop at 
shall toll for you, in form and manner of a prt fre 
used to be tolled for those that are at the —_ 0 ; 
the end that all godly people, hearing that be i 8 
it is for your going to your deaths, may be stirred heartily 


ed to die to- 
lerstand, that 
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« According to the ‘ Annals of Newgate,’ it was 
for many years a custom for the bellman of St. 
Sepulchre’s, on the eve of an execution, to proceed 
under the walls of Newgate, and to repeat the fol- 
lowing verses in the hearing of the criminals in the 
condemned cell :— 
« All you that in the condemn’d cell do lie, 

Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die. 

Watch all and pray, the hour is drawing near, 

When you before th’ Almighty must appear. 

Examine well yourselves, in time repent, 

That you may not t’ eternal flames be sent ; 

And when St. ’Pulcre’s bell to-morrow tolls, 

The Lord have mercy on your souls! 

Past twelve o’clock !” 


Tenth.—“ Close to Villiers Street, is Hungerford 
Market, which stands on the site of the town man- 
sion of the Hungerfords, of Fairleigh, in Somerset- 
shire ; adjoining which is Craven Street. At 
No. 7, in this street, the great philosopher, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, lived for some time; and at 
No. 27, James Smith, one of the authors of the 
‘Rejected Addresses,’ breathed his last, on the 
24th December, 1839. The following pleasing 
trifle, composed by him during his residence in this 
street, is perhaps familiar to most of our readers :— 

“In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 

And ten dark coal-barges are moored at its base ; 

Fly, Honesty, fly! seek some safer retreat, 

For there's craft in the river and craft in the street. 
This epigram drew from Sir George Rose the fol- 
lowing retort. They are said to have been written 
extempore at a dinner party :— 

* Why should Honesty fly to some safer retreat, 

From attorneys and barges ?—’od rot ’em! 

For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 

And the barges are just at the bottom. 

“The house adjoining Northumberland House, 
on the Strand side, was long the official residence 
of the Secretary of State. Here resided Sir Harry 
Vane, the elder, at the time when he held that 
appointment under Charles the First ; and here 
lived Sir Edward Nicholas, when Secretary of State 
to Charles the Second. 

“In Hartshorne Lane, now Northumberland 
Street, the parents of Ben Jonson were residing at 
the time when the future dramatist attended ‘a 
private school,’ in the Church of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. ‘Though I cannot,’ says Fuller, ‘ with 
all my industrious inquiry, find him in his cradle, 
I can fetch him from his long coats. Whena little 
child he lived in Hartshorne Lane, near Charing 
Cross, where his mother married a bricklayer for 
her second husband.’ At the south end of North- 
umberland Street, on the site of what is now 
Wood’s Coal Wharf, stood the residence of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey, whose position as an opu- 
lent timber merchant led to his appointment to the 
magistracy and to his untimely fate.” 


From this Miscellany from a Miscellany, the 
nature of this very miscellaneous production 
may be understood. We see no great signs 
of order or classification in its arrangement, 
but itis ee what we have said—a very 
pleasing publication for general reading and 
entertamment. As we set out by saying, 
there is not a work of the class to which it 
belongs, that is not susceptible of marked 
improvements, as every new edition is called 
for by the public ; and it is exceedingly grati- 
fying to find the first rough-hewn performance 
80 ably chipped out, that but for the Author's 


and ublis er’s sake, we do not care for any 
amended issue. 





to pray to God to bestow his grace and m 
I G ercy upon you, 
homey you live. I beseech you, for Jesus Christ's sake, to 
eep this night in watching and prayer, to the salvation of 
~ own souls, while there is yet time and place for mercy ; 
a to-morrow you must appear before the judgment- 
Pr of your Creator, there to give an account of all things 
a in this life, and to suffer eternal torments for your sins 
fel oe ee against Him, unless, upon your hearty and un- 
ton repentance, you find mercy through the merits, 
yaa Fe Passion of your only Mediator and Advocate 
hrist, who now sits at the right hand of God, to 


fo bie mtercession for as many of you as penitently return 





THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
Mr. Hunter’s Critical and Historical Tracts, 
No. II. The First Colonists of New 
England. J. Russell Smith. 


Tus is a pleasant tract, though we do not 
find it equal to its precursor on Agincourt 
(Literary Gazette, No. 1751). Yet the huge- 
ous result of the settlement of New Plymouth 
by the first colonists from England, has been 
so enormous, that no particular relating to 
that every way interesting migration can fail to 
excite the curiosity and engage the sympathies 
of readers. The strange foundations of, and 
the accidents out of which great empires have 
arisen, suggest reflections and create wonder. 
In such cases all discord may be harmony ill 
understood, all chance direction which we 
cannot see; but they are therefore only the 
more astonishing. A gang of robbers, instead 
of being exterminated, like thousands of other 
gangs, found the Roman Empire. A de- 

auched enthusiast, instead of being consigned 
to shame, punishment, and extinction, like 
thousands of his class, establishes a religious 
faith and the mighty Mahommedan power. 
A few persecuted pilgrim fathers, interfered 
with and rover for their religious belief, 
fly from their native soil and ruthless op- 
pressors, and, lo! the giant American Union 
is born. 

The portion traced by Mr. Hunter is an 
important one. He investigates the site, and 
the members of the church in England, most 
—— Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, near 

awtry, out of which this schism sprung. 
Here the extreme Protestants, or Puritans, 
maintained and spread their doctrines, and 
hence they fled into voluntary exile. The 
names of Brewster, Bradford, Clifton, and 
others, are intimately mixed up with the.move- 
ment, first to Holland and ultimately to 
America, and Mr. Hunter, speaking of Brew- 
ster, a layman living in the old manor of 
Scrooby, observes :— 

‘It is possible that those who are previously 
unacquainted with this portion of history will ex- 
pect to find some rough and uncouth person, igno- 
rant of the world, disliking the church because the 
church disliked him, and seeking a distinction 
which did not naturally belong to him by the easy 
path of peculiarity in his religious profession and 
practice. Nothing, however, can be more unlike 
the true picture of this remarkable man, little 
remembered as he now is in the country which 
gave him birth, and little known as are the place 
of his long abode and the circumstances of his 
varied life. He was evidently a man, whom, for 
his birth, his social position, his education, his 
energy, his reflective cast of character, and his 
general virtues and attainments, no body of persons 
need to be ashamed to own that they have been 
actuated by influences springing from him. 

‘In early life he was connected with events of 
great interest in the public history of Britain. 
Having studied in the University of Cambridge, he 
became one of the Under-Secretaries of State in the 
office of Secretary Davison, the first step to dis- 
tinction in political life. = ™ “ 

‘When Davison went on a mission to the Low 
Countries in 1585, Brewster accompanied him ; 
when he would become acquainted with the land 
which was afterwards to receive him as one of its 
inhabitants. He had a companion in Davison’s 
office, who had also, it is probable, some influence 
in moulding his character at this early period of his 
life. This was George Cranmer, a name to be 
found in Wood, and probably other biographers, 
while that of Brewster is absent from all except 
the American writers and the few who in this 








country have copied from them. Cranmer was a 
great nephew of the archbishop of that name. He 
had been a pupil of Hooker, and assisted him when 
he was engaged in his great work on the ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity of England ;’ so that he also had im- 
bibed a taste for ecclesiastical controversy, and 
probably no small amount of acquaintance with the 
points chiefly controverted in those times. It is 
remarkable that neither of these men, who were 
so near to Davison at the most critical period of his 
life, is so much as casually named in the octavo 
volume which professes to contain a critical history 
of the unfortunate secretary. The fall of Davison 
occurred in 1587. He was a man too honest, too 
unsuspicious, and perhaps too conscientious and 
religious, for the post he at that time held. The 
two under-secretaries fell with him. Both men in 
the prime of life, the courses which they took were 
different. Cranmer connected himself with public 
men, and still sought to push his fortunes in the 
world. Brewster withdrew himself from the world, 
and led thenceforth a retired, contemplative, and 
religious life. Cranmer’s was a short career; 
Brewster’s one unusually long. Cranmer’s end 
was by violence ; Brewster died in peace. Cranmer 
would probably have been forgotten had not Wood 
given the short notice of him which we have in the 
Athene ; Brewster has left an impression on human 
sooiety which will never be effaced. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that Camden honours Cran- 
mer with the character ‘vir eruditissimus.’ He 
was slain in 1600, ina fight near Carlingford, when 
he was acting as secretary to Lord Mountjoy. He 
had previously been in the service of Sir Henry 
Killigrew and Sir Edwin Sandys, attending the 
latter in his tour through Europe for the purpose 
of observing the state of religion, both in the re- 
formed and unreformed countries. 

‘Bradford mentions a circumstance honourable 
to Brewster, namely, that he did not desert his 
master at the time of his fall, but remained with 
him doing him all the good he could; and it was 
not till he saw the ruin of Davison complete, and 
his case quite hopeless, that he retired with wha 
little fortune he had into the country. i ni 

«A statesman imbued early with strong religious 
feeling, and, when living in the world, living in 
the midst of religious influences, disgusted with 
the court and its chicanery, of which he had been 
a near witness to a most memorable instance, re- 
tires into the country, as under another system he 
would have retired into a convent, and there gives 
himself up wholly to religious meditation, religious 
exercises, and the promotion of a religious spirit 
among the people around him; but having an 
active and a cultivated mind, he is not the mere 
devotee, but an inquirer after divine truth, and 
one who makes conscience of divulging the truths 
in ecclesiastics or theology which were opened to 
his mind, or those opinions which he deemed to 
be the truth. These not coinciding with esta- 
blished principles and practices, he became an 
object of suspicion and dislike. The law was 
perhaps made to bear upon him ; he stood upon 
what to him was a mightier law. He found his 
own weakness as a member of political society in 
England, and he sought that freedom in a fore 
land which he found not here. How great the 
difference in his history, if he had been recalled to 
public life, and had listened to the call! As he 
was the prime mover in all these events, the settle- 
ment of the New England continent might have 
been postponed for half a century.” : 

The consequences have been 80 often di- 
lated upon in every shape of publication, that 
with this scrap of biography regarding the 
principal leader of an extraordinary change in 
the world, we shall dismiss Mr. Hunter's 
second tract to the — it deserves. 

We have a third tract upon our table, to 
which we shall do justice forthwith: mean- 
while, there is enough to recommend the whole 
design to a very favourable reception. 
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THE ART OF POETRY. 


The Art of Verse. A Poem, with illustrative 
Notes, for Young Bards. By a Practitioner. 
8vo. Hatchards. 


Havine so often pretended to guide and 
dictate on the Poetic Art, it may be thought 
invidious that we should venture to criticise 
a brother teacher. But we cannot help it, 
and can only aver that it is not Envy that 
stirs us; and that we must confess it to be a 
considerable advantage on our side that we 
are not obliged to deliver our opinions in 
verse, like “‘a Practitioner;” for indeed we 
must say that his precepts are infinitely pre- 
ferable to his example, and that as far as his 
composition goes it is rather a beacon than a 
pattern. It is much easier indeed to preach 
than to perform ; to give advice than to apply 
it; to point out a bad fit than to make a 
handsome and becoming garment. What, 
then, have we to do with this book? agreeing 
with most of its sentiments, and laughing at 
the style in which they are conveyed. It is a 
specimen of positive and negative poetical 
electricity, in one direction full of proper force, 
in the other worse than null and void. In 
fact, the writer does not seem to be master of 
the English tongue, as now spoken, either in 
prose or verse. In the former (discoursing 
on Poetry) he says :— 

‘* Tt blunts sorrow and soothes pain ; it lightens 
misfortune, steels against whatever ill, and heightens 
every joy; and, comparatively regardless of the 
present, anticipative as it were of Heaven while 
imagining it on Earth, is ever looking forward to 
the consummation of all its wishes and hopes in 
universal perfection and as universal and unending 
bliss,  * _ 

‘* Poetry then, duly applied, is of use and does 
do very much good; as—generally humanising, 
softening the manners, improving the heart, and 
elevating the mind; showing everything in the 
fairest view, while reconciling to wnescapable evils; 
and leading to the contemplation of all highest and 
best things, and so to the practice of whatever is 
right. Thus the true Poet is, or at least ought to 
be, the best of Men. That he is not always so— 
by no means invalidates the position ; such are only 
instances, unfortunately too common, of how the 
highest endowments may be neutralised by evil 
influences,” 

The inelegance, not to notice the ungram- 
matical construction and imperfect sense of 
such writing, bodes poorly for the office of an 
instructor; but the truth, as we have hinted, 
is, that the rationale is generally good, and 
only the fashion of inculcating it absurd and 
ridiculous. In a comparison we are told, “so 
unequaland incomplete arethe gifts of nature,” 
meaning, simply, so different. Pope, Lord 
Roscommon, and the Duke of Buckingham 
are mentioned as giving more or less instruc- 
tion, &c., but “ neither” of the three with any 
completeness, and hence the author is tempted 
to the task; and the Essay on Criticism is 
stated to possess qualifications ‘all equally 
useful to whether Writers or their Judges!” 
and when we arrive at the original poetry— 
Heaven bless the mark !—we find that we have 
gone indeed from bad to worse. Thus begins 
‘a Proem:— 

« How oft in life we figur’d see 
The blind conduct the blind !— 
Those, who themselves not know the doubtful way, 
Assume to guide—as think by guess they may; 
Soon lost to be, in vain attempt to find. 


Yet pleasing ’t is to think one may assist, 
And the wayfarer show his road where miss’d, 


“ And, where not misinform in what achieved, 
The given may be in better’s stead received, 
And its due praise allow’d.” 
We declare we are willing to give this due 
praise, but we stumble on faulty measure in 
the very first line :— 

* Shall any indeed on Earth again ;” 
and thenceforward find rhythm, contorted lan- 
guage, and meaning only to be guessed at in 
every page :— 

“ Andsome,far worse, _ their page with foulness soil. 
But, howso great—no names can sanction fault ; 


Nor whatso diction grovelling thoughts exalt, 
Nor purify a blot.” 


This “ whatso’* is a word used on every 
occasion, and apparently in every possible 
sense; but we proceed :— 


“ And here ’t were well a guiding hand 
Your seeking should direct,— 
Some well-read Friend, by whose opinions test 
Their merits. 
* * * * * 


“* Not this here our’s: the task, withal, 
Perhaps o’er-rigtd for ; 
As lest to question claims none else denies ; 
And, for a page that but mere heads supplies, 
Too numerous all and trite tocall them o’er, 
But “ Poesy rises,” and— 


“ Time—space—thought’s fields —she all explores, 
Made present at her call; 
And as the Bee, wide ranging uncontroul’d, 
Makes all its sweets the flowery realm unfold, 
For her rich stores she ransacks—rifles— all, 
Whate’er the metal—wheresoe’er it shows— 
Into her wondrous crucible she throws, 
Transmuting all éo gold.” 


Honey, honey! The sweets that bees rifle 
are not metals: their beautiful geometric cells 
are not crucibles. Are we not right, then, in 
advising ‘“ Young Bards” not to be seduced 
by the example of our “ Practitioner?” The 
streets of London have been lately placarded 
with large bills of advice, ‘‘ What to Eat, 
Drink, and Avoid.” We think our author 
has furnished a parallel, which would suggest 
a similar comment to that of a loose London 
errand-boy on the former. Whistling idly 
along, with his basket slung over his shoulder, 
we heard him read the legend, ‘‘ Wat to heat, 
drink, and awoid, eh? Vy, heat wat ye can 

et, and drink wat ye can get, and awoid— 
Busting !” So take our author, gather the 
good ye can out of him, and avoid bursting 
into a dangerous fit of laughter. Now, for 
instance, we have a quaint but clever imper- 
sonation of Elegy :— 


“ Then, pacing slow, with looks down bent, 
And tear-bedimm’d her view, 
Of absent mind, remembranceful and sad, 
Pale Execy, in mourni: g weeds yclad, 
Onthoughtsintent that still her griefs renew. 
In wailing tones she tells what woes oppress: 
Meanwhile her plaints, that hopeless ills confess, 
But to her sorrows add.” 


And the pastoral is as good :— 
“ Now, simple-garb’d, without pretence, 
All innocent of mien, 
To low-ton’d lays attun’d her oaten reed, 
Comes rural Ipyt, scarcely claiming heed ; 
Of artless sense, and manners of the green. 
In homely speech, of Shepherd-life she tells— 
Its humble loves —its strifes—whose pipe excels— 
And where the flocks best feed.” 
In enumerating the various forms of poetry 
the writer’s catalogue is very scanty. He 
omits burlesque, satire, the amatory, the lyric, 
the didactic, the sacred; more than the num- 
ber he enumerates ; as if the part of Hamlet 
were left out by special desire. The sonnet 
he describes lamely enough as— 
“ Our only Poem, this, that limited ; 
Whose subject must its Procrustéan bed 
Exactly fit, nor lame.” 

A few other stanzas will illustrate how 
thoroughly the blemishes we have pointed at 





* “ Yet shall no whatso theme your powers 
Employ with worthier care 


mar the composition, and our italics will sup. 
ply to every grammatical, not to say poetical, 
reader, the place of commentary :— 
“¢ A subject for the vocal shell— 
‘A Theme for Poet’s Song ?.... 
Can this be wanting to his pen—his lyre, 
Within whose breast glows aught Parnassian fire; 
Whofeelstheswell— _ the genuineimpulse strong— 
All irrepressible—beyond controul; 
To utter what, deep-breath’d within his soul, 
The Muse vouchsafes inspire ? 
* * *« * * 
“ See Nature's varied face; survey 
Her ever-changing scene : 
E’ erwhere what fairest forms—what beauteous dyes! 
What hues the ground—what colours paint the skies} 
What charms’ array, [? what] empyrean or terrene! 
Or, list the crash—to crumbling dust see bared, 
See all o’erturn'd by that same hand who reared.... 
What themes this all supplies! 
* * * 


* 
“ The soul of Song is like the seed— 
The germ, pervading all, 
Of elemental fire; unseen, the same, 
And mute, till wak’d to living form and name; 
And asking hced = whea into exisience call. 
* * * * * 


“ Nor therefor deem that Song, nought less, 
Should, like Divines, still preach, 
And all occasions for a moral seize.” 

It must be quite uncalled for to multiply 
the quotation of passages like these, to show 
that the poetic schoolmaster is certainly 
abroad. If we could admit such teaching we 
would have held our peace ; but as it is, felt 
bound to enter our protest; and yet to end 
in amity, we copy the four (not to think of 
their poetry) most sensible and applicable 
stanzas we can discover in the whole :— 

“ Yea better far that never heard 
Its spirit-stirring sounds, 
That still unset from Ni-ht’s dull fetters free, 
Unheeded still and hid’ for none to see, 
Ere breatheaword  orthought that virtue wounds, 
That voice, from Heaven imparted us alone, 
Should, like the Angels’, as of sweetest tone, 
Of purest import be. 
* * * *« 
“°T is well also (as in most things 
Two heads outvalue one) 
Not trust but one’s own views in verse affairs ; 
But others’ ask, and friends consult for theirs : 

Thisflaws outbrings where we ourselves sawnone. 
From unconcern in the issue of the game, 
Spectators oft shall see a move to blame 

Not notie’d by the players. 
“Nor be with others generous less ; 
But give, to you as boon’d. 
To Brother- Artists ne’er your aid deny; 
Your counsel freely giving them, while try 
With tactfulness not their self-love tea wound. 
In this, as all—-while a just line to draw, 
Still acting on humanity’s great law,— 
Do as you'd be done by. 
* * * * 
“ As for the Critics. ... Ruthless band— 
Inexorable crew! 
Howe’er unkind or painful their award, 
Them less as foes than useful friends regard, 

And take their hand to guide and aid your view. 
With reverence quoting—Their reproofs be used 
As fragrant oil upon your head effused, 

That shall not wound—but guard.” 


The Ojibway Conquest. By Kah-ge-ga-gah- 
bowh, or George Copway, Chief of the 
Ojibway Nation. New York: Putnam. 

We have an Ojibway orator at the Peace 

Congress, and here an Ojibway poct. Surely 

it is time to acknowledge the intellect of the 

Ojibway red men. To be sure, the strains 

are different. One breathes of peace, the 

other of war, when the conquering Ojibways 
almostexterminated the great rival Siouxtribe: 

“«* The Sioux! The Sioux!’ And at the sound, 

Each warrior’s foot was on the ground, 
And knife to knife, and breast to breast, 
The doubtful strife they long contest,— 
They fought as though their blood were water, 
Resumed again when ceased the slaughter, 
They fought like men whose deadly hate 
Nothing but death could satiate. ; 

The Sioux at length were forced to yield 
And leave to foe a hard-earned field— 
Some fied and some were captive led, 
Better to have been with the dead,— 
Better by far, for though to-night 








Tho haply lead astray. 
* * * 


* 


Than Ethics.” 


They have from death a brief respite, 
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They're not deceived, for well they know 
To-morrow comes the fatal blow, 
it comes with all the cruel art 
Hate can invent to wring the heart, 
When should it quail or yield to fear, 
They die without a pitying tear,— 
They die and meet the recreant’s end, 
Despised alike by foe and friend. 

* * 


“Their thirst for blood to satiate, 

But with redoubled zeal are made, 

Because unwillingly delayed.— 

Nothing their vengeance could suggest 

To daunt the heart or wring the breast, 

But was prepared with savage art 

In the dire scene to bear a part.— 

The faggots at the victims’ feet, 

The scourge their naked flesh to beat, 

The arrows of the pine well dried, 

The bow to hurl them in their side, 

And as the flames around them rise, 

Burning to aid their agonies; — 

Tortures like these they do not lack 

The victim’s outward sense to rack ;— 

But more tormenting far are those 

Designed to wake his inward throes,— 

The taunts, the gibe, the goading sneer, 

The insulting charge of coward fear, 

imbecile strength the bow to bend, 

And erring skill the shaft to send, 

A soul which could not look on pain, 

And hands which had no foeman slain, 

Limbs bowed with grief and not with years, 

And eyes which shone, but not with tears ;— 

Such were the taunts upon them hurled, 

As o'er their forms the hot blaze curled. 
What sounds are those that fill the air, 

Above all others echoing there, 

As doth the cataract’s loud roar, 

The brook which murmurs at its shore, 

Or thunders burstinz through the sky, 

The owlet’s hoarse and startled cry ? 

It is the victims’ death-song shout 

Which burst from their firm bosoms out, 

Casting defiance at their foes, 

And mocking at the torturing throes 

Their thirsty vengeance would bestow ;— 

The hissing flames which round them glow 

To break their courage have no power, 

But as exulting as in hour 

When victory hath wreathed their brow, 

Is the bold shout they.put forth now. 

The noble deeds they have performed, 

The noble thoughts their hearts have warmed, 

The sunset land, so bright and fair, 

Which waits to bid them welcome there :— 

These are the burden of their song 

Which swells in such proud notes along. 
Brave Sons of Nature! Ye need not, 

To make you at this moment what 

Hath been, will be, while time succeeds, 

And hearts alive to noble deeds,— 

The admiration of mankind, 

Ye need not in the mazes wind 

Of the philosophy of schoo!s, 

To teach you the eternal rules 

Of fortitude and self-control 

And all, which doth exalt the soul.” 


We meddle not with the legend, of which 
this quotation will serve to exhibit the style ; 
while it will also show, in spirited, though in- 
different verse, that the Ojibways can be very 
martial as well as very pacific, and that such 
horrors attended the former passion that it 
was no wonder it inspired an ardent love for 
the latter. 


Peace Lyrics. By H.G. Adams. Gilpin. 
ANotTHER very small tribute, in point of pub- 
lishing form at least, to the Peace Congress 
and its cause, and dedicated to Elihu Burritt. 
Yet, — ¢ tiny in size, it is better in sub- 
stance and in poetry than many a bulky and 
imposing volume. The miseries of war are 
forcibly depicted; and if we are not taught to 
put an end to them, we are at any rate shown 
so much of their horrors as to beget a power- 
ful antipathy to resorting to that most unjust 
and ever-to-be-deprecated ultima ratio, which 
decides the opinions and affairs of men and 
nations by the arm of the strongest, in 
butchery and desolation. Well does the 
writer appeal to the idolization of the corpse 
of Napoleon by the French people :— 


“Yes! bear him to the Place Vendome, 
Beside that brazen pillar tall; 
And when the strangers wondering come, 
To see ye kneeling, one and all, 





Unto their questioning reply— 
‘A quenched volcano lyeth here, 
An eagle that hath ceased to fly, 
Filling the world with woe and fear, 
And unto these we homage pay, 
Because ’tis glorious to devastate and slay.’ 


Then boast of kingdoms overturned, 
Of Jena and of Austerlitz ; 
Of cities in the red flames burned ; 
And say, be sure, ‘ it well befits 
An humble follower of Him, 
For us upon the cross who died, 
Through seas of human blood to swim, 
With mad ambition for a guide ; 
That thoughts of justice, mercy, love, 
Should never interfere swch purposes to move.’” 


Of England— 
“Oh, thou hast run a mad career 

Of conquest and of blood ; 

A chequered record is thy past 
Of evil, mixed with geod; 

Too ready e’er to take offence, 
Too prompt to draw the sword; 

Of generous heart and open hand, 
Yet smiting at a word ; 

With evil thoughts, and passions wild, 
Too readily upstirred.” 


Approving of the spirit of the whole, we 
conclude with a sonnet for Anglo-Saxons; and 
though Universal Brotherhood may be a 
dream, it is a pleasing one, as well worth in- 
dulgence as any Castle in the air which we 
can imagine. 

“Non Angli sed Angeli! this is praise 

Higher than mortals may deserve or earn, 
And as through lapse of long since vanished days 
Our backward glance inquiringly we turn, 
How should our hearts with shame within us burn, 
To mark how little we have done, to raise 
The lofty pile that ages may discern, 
With living splendour of Good Deeds ablaze : 
Something we've done, but more remains to do, 
Far more for us of Anglo-Saxon race ; 
If to the prompting of our hearts but true, 
Who shall contest with us the foremost place, 
In the progressive march of human kind ? 
To TEACH, to BLESS, to CIVILIZE, such is our work 
assigned.” 








A CENTURY AGO. 


Bisset’s Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, KB. 
(Second Notice—Conclusion.) 
THE continuation of the seven years’ war still 
found the English Ambassador at his perilous 
as well as important post, accompanying the 
King of Prussia, Prince Henry, Marshal 
Keith, and other commanders, in many a long 
march and many a battle field. On these 
occasions he was frequently exposed to per- 
sonal danger; and they would have been 
narrow-minded reformers indeed, who at that 
time would have thought of clipping down 
his salary and allowances, which, by the bye, 
he seems to have had some trouble in getting 
punctually or quickly paid. With regard to 
the military operations, and Mitchell’s share 
in them, our notice of the first volume last 
week, and extracts, must suffice, though there 
are certain adventures and descriptions, the 
latter in particular, of historical value in 
weighing the motive, causes, actual circum- 
stances, and results, of several of the leading 
affairs. The influences of politics on the 
armies, alliances formed and broken, and 
coalitions feared and realized or prevented, 
are often brought into discussion, and throw 
strong light upon the transactions of the 
period, often swayed by the temper of a 
Czarina, the disposition of an English minis- 
ter, or the intrigue of a French or other 
courtezan. We know not if Peace Congresses 
can ever produce any great effect upon the 
destinies of nations; but we do trust that the 
majority of mankind are so much wiser, if 
not better, that never will they permit so 





much human blood to be shed, and miseries 
inflicted, upon similar grounds again! Our 
further illustrations of Mr. Bisset’s work shall 
partake as much of the literary and miscella- 
neous character as we can manage; and of 
the writer himself all we shall say is, that his 
creed and predilections belong ‘to the whig 
party, and his views cast in the same mould 
with Macaulay’s, and other authors keenly 
imbued with their political opinions. A sort 
of portrait of the great Frederic, from his 
drawing, is our first example :— 


‘It must be remembered that the life they led 
was, as the King himself expressed it, more vagrant 
and more adventurous than that of the Wandering 
Jew. ‘For these last six years,’ says Frederic, 
in one of his letters to the Marquis d’Argens, ‘we 
have been running about the world like strolling 
players, performing our bloody tragedies wherever 
our enemies allow us to set up our stage. The 
Wandering Jew, if he ever existed, did not lead 
such a vagrant life as mine.’ 

“‘The character of this wonderful man, with its 
strong contrasts of light and dark, of talents and 
vices, of genius and infirmities, of the sublime both 
in doing and suffering, from which some would say 
that he took that one step which leads to the 
ridiculous, will ever be a subject of the highest 
interest to the student of human nature. The 
point of Frederic’s character at which, according 
to some, the sublime and the ridiculous meet, is 
that in which he differs from all the men of his 
class, ancient or modern, as far as we have evidence 
to judge ; namely, the strange delight he took in 
the short intervals he could snatch, in the midst of 
that turbulent and perilous life, in writing sheets 
on sheets of verses, of which it is perhaps hardly 
a correct character to say that they were bad, but 
which might be more correctly described as ‘so 
middling ; bad were better.’ The all-accomplished 
Julius Ceesar is said to have written poems as well 
as history and philosophy ; but they have not come 
down to us ; and Cesar had never such adversity 
as Frederic, to need to seek refuge from in writing 
verses. We have already quoted the epigrammatic 
description of Frederic bearing up against a world 
in arms, with a dose of corrosive sublimate in one 
pocket, and a quire of bad verses in the other. 
The figure, if bold, does not overstep the truth. 
The poison which the King carried about him, con- 
sisting of five or six pills in a narrow glass tube, 
was found still unpacked after his death. The 
calmness and presence of mind which were necessary 
to write so many even bad verses, under such cir- 
cumstances, were indeed wonderful. The dates of 
many of these lucubrations indicate that they were 
written when his fortunes were at the darkest. 
Thus, his Discourse of the Emperor Otho to his 
friends after the loss of the battle of Bedriacum, 
has at the end the words, ‘Fait a Strehlen, le 
1 Decembre, 1761;’ and his epistle, in verse, to 
Mitchell, on the origin of evil, is dated at Breslau 
the 28th of December, 1761. Let the reader 
picture to himself seated writing verse at a table 
littered with papers, if not exactly in ‘the worst 
inn’s worst room,’ in a small indifferent room of a 
small indifferent house, in the vicinity of the small 
obscure town of Strehlen in Silesia, on the evening 
of the 1st of December, 1761, the night on which 
he was to have been seized by the Austrians if the 
plot of Wargotsch had succeeded.” 

Every effort of England was devoted to 

reserve the Prussian monarchy, and thus, 
instead of being obliged to take his Pills, 
Frederic laid the broad foundations of that 
ambition which has ever since aimed, openly 
or covertly, at the aggrandisement of the 
Prussian monarchy ; till now we have seen it 
endeavouring to be the greatest German 
power, and throw the ancient might of the 





Austrian Empire into the back ground. The 
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same morale has subsisted and acted, and 
here are traits of the King which seem to 
intimate that his spirit has survived his mortal 
career, and is not yet extinct. Sir A. Mitchell 
writes to Lord Holdernesse, 31 July, 1760 :— 

**Two days ago, happening to dine with his 
Prussian Majesty alone, I threw out, by way of 
conversation, some reflections on the indignity with 
which Monsieur de Choiseul had treated Baron 
Edelsheim, charged with a letter of credence. To 
this the King of Prussia, after mentioning with 
some warmth the weakness and absurdity of the 
French Ministers, replyed, that Baron Edelsheim 

_had, properly speaking, no letter of credence, but 
only a letter from Minister to Minister, in which 
even a blank was left for the inserting of his name 
in case there should be occasion ; and he added, 
that as to the seizure of the Baron’s papers, which 
was the only reasonable motive for arresting of 
him, the French would be disappointed if they 
expected to make discoveries by them ; for he had 
given the Baron no written instructions, and they 
would only find a particular cypher, which was of 
no consequence. 

“T then took the liberty to observe that some 
late letter his Prussian Majesty had written, which 
had fallen into the French Ministers’ hands, seemed 
to give great offence. His Prussian Majesty replyed, 
I have wrote no letter but one to Voltaire. I 
ventured to say, Perhaps your Majesty may have 
in that letter made use of strong expressions with 
regard to the Duke de Choiseul; he answered, No. 
I think I made use of this proverbial phrase, that 
the Duke de Choiseul was possessed by ten millions 
of Austrian devils; that as to the rest, he had told 
Voltaire, he would keep to his alliance with England, 
and that if the French had a mind for peace, they 
must speak out plainly; and he said that this letter 
to Voltaire was an answer to one he had received 
from him, in which Voltaire had assured him that 
the French Ministers were perfectly well disposed 
towards a peace. 

**I think proper to acquaint your Lordship 
minutely with every circumstance concerning this 
affair, which I wish may agree with the accounts 
received from other parts, but I cannot help adding 
that the King of Prussia’s correspondence with 
Voltaire has, on this and former occasions, given 
me some uneasiness and suspicions; for I believe 
the Court of France make use of the artfull pen of 
Voltaire to draw secrets from the King of Prussia, 
and when that Prince writes as a wit and to a wit, 
he is capable of great indiscretions. But what 
surprises me sti!] more is, that whenever Voltaire’s 
name is mentioned, his Prussian Majesty never fails 
to give him the epithets he may deserve, which are 
the worst heart and greatest rascal now living; yet 
with all this he continues to correspond with him. 
Such in this Prince is the lust of praise from a 
great and elegant writer, in which, however, he 
will at last be the dupe ; for by what I hear, from 
good authority, of Voltaire’s character, he may 

issemble, but never can nor never will forgive the 
King of Prussia for what has passed between them.” 

And again — 

*¢ The following is part of a letter from Mitchell 
to the Duke of Newcastle, dated Glogan, 20th 
Nov., 1760. 

“¢T entirely agree with your Grace in your 
notions of Providence, and have had many disputes 
with his Prussian Majesty on that subject. The 
last was on the field of battle near Liegnitz, when 

_ he said he owed that victory to chance. I took the 
liberty to reply, that it was plain to me, if Provi- 
dence had not given his Majesty a better under- 
standing than his enemies, he would not have been 
victorious that day. He answered, with good 
humour, ‘Je sais que nous ne sommes pas tout au 
fait d’accord sur ce point la mais soit a present 
parceque vous le voulez, ainsi.’” 

Among the passages we have noted, we 
were glad to see one which corroborates our 
opinion, often expressed, that when the reign 





of George IIT. shall come to be unfolded from 
state documents, in which the doings of the 
King himself will appear, a very different 
idea of his capacity and character will be 
formed from that which party writings during 
troubled and dissonant times, and the satires 
of Peter Pindar, had no small influence in 
generating and causing to be believed. No- 
vember 28th, 1716, soon after the accession, 
Lord Holdernesse writes secretly and confi- 
dentially to Mitchell :— 

‘‘You will naturally expect some sketch, at 
least, of the new scene that is opening. To begin 
at the fountain-head, I will acquaint you that our 
young monarch shows great attention to his affairs, 
and an earnest desire of being truly informed of 
the state of them. He is patient and diligent in 
business, and gives evident marks of perspicuity 
and sound good sense. There is a grace and affa- 
bility in his manner that is vastly engaging, and 
which is properly tempered with a becoming dignity 
of representation. I protest to you, this picture is 
drawn without the least flattery, and rather under 
than over the mark. The outset of his Majesty’s 
reign has given universal satisfaction: his declara- 
tion to Parliament, and his continuing the conduct 
of his affairs in the hands of the same persons that 
have hitherto carried them on with success, will 
give spirit and vigour to the King’s allies, and have 
a contrary effect upon his enemies.” 


Mitchell visited his native country, returned 
to Berlin, and died in harness, 28th January, 
1771, at the end of nearly fifteen years of active 
and not very well requited services. Of him 
the Editor says :— 

‘*Generosity and honour are attributed to 
Mitchell’s character by many men whose own cha- 
racter renders their testimony of the greatest 
weight: by the Lord President Duncan Forbes, 
and his son; by Thomson and Murdoch; by Lord 
Hyde; by the Earls of Essex and Morton; by the 
Earl Marischal, and his brother, Field-Marshal 
Keith. But I am inclined to think that withal 
there was a touch of sternness mixed up with the 
generosity and justice of Mitchell’s character. His 
portrait, too, gives one some such idea. When 
Boswell applied to him for advice about his scheme 
of going to Italy, Mitchell tells him gravely to 
follow the plan which his father prescribes, what- 
ever it may be: and he appears to have passed 
judgment with a somewhat stern severity upon any 
deviation made by ‘us youth’ from the path 
marked out by ‘parents and guardians.’ I have 
now before me a letter of my grandfather to his 
sister, dated 2nd October, 1771, in which he says: 
—‘Sir Andrew Mitchell’s death I saw in the news- 
papers before you wrote to me. His will surprises 
me a good deal. However, it can’t be helpt. I 
always thought him an ill-humoured old fellow. 
I imagine he has been prejudiced by some people 
against us.’ In the same letter the writer calls 
himself ‘your wild and volatile brother.’ The 
writer of these words was dead long before I was 
born, but the account of the matter which I have 
heard from his sister, to whom the letter above 
quoted from is addressed, was that her brother had 
offended Sir Andrew Mitchell by some display of 
the qualities which in this letter he ascribes to 
himself, and that, in consequence, Sir Andrew had 
left the estates which had come to him by his wife, 
whose heir-at-law her brother was, to his old and 
valued friend, Sir Arthur Forbes.” 


We append his last letter and the Editor's 
comments. It is addressed “secret,” to the 
Earl of Rochford, 29th December, 1770 :— 

“My Lord, — Last veel the King of 
Prussia, at his publick levee, after kindly enquiring 
concerning the state of my health, asked me ab- 
ruptly, Shall we have peace, or war? I answered 
that I was absolutely uninformed, his Majesty’s 
Ministers having yet communicated nothing to me 


upon that subject. His Prussian Majesty then re- 
plyed, He would bett ten to one we should have 
peace, and concluded with praising ironically, as I 
thought, the wise conduct of the administration for 
their aversion to war, which they considered as the 
greatest misfortune that could happen to mankind. 
To this I made no answer, nor could I, consistently 
with what I had said. 

“As this happened in so publick a manner, I 
think proper to mention the particulars to your 
Lordship, as you can best judge what may he con- 
cluded from this short dialogue with the King of 
Prussia, which, no doubt, will be differently repre- 
sented by those who were present. 

‘* Besides the fact above mentioned, I have heard 
reports of certain conversations of his Prussian 
Majesty relating to the present state of our affairs, 
of the truth of which, so soon as I am more fully 
informed, I shall not fail to acquaint your Lordship. 
—T have, &c., ANDR. MITCHELL. 

‘With this last letter Mitchell’s official letter- 
books end. Of treaties, of alliances, of wars and 
rumours of wars, no more will be written by him. 
His toils have ceased. His work is done. His 
task is ended— 

si * Yea, he hath finish’d ; 
No omi hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap. 
Far off is he, above desire and fear; 
No more submitted to the change and chance 
Of the unsteady planets. 0, "tis well 
With him.’ 

“Like his friend and countryman too, Marshal 
Keith, he sleeps his last long, easy sleep, as Strafford 
called it just before his execution, far from the land 
of his fathers and the home of his youth. 

‘These last expressions may perhaps appear at 
variance with the notion implied in the taunts of 
their southern neighbours against the propensity 
of the Scotch to leave their country. And certainly 
Scotchmen are found at places and in situations that 
evince an extraordinary propensity to wander, of 
which a remarkable instance will be found in the 
next chapter, where two Scotchmen met in Tartary, 
the one commanding a Russian army as the 
Czarina’s General, the other a Turkish army as 
Grand Vizir. But as, to borrow the words of Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘every Scottishman has a pedigree ; 
it is a national prerogative as unalienable as his 
pride and his poverty,’ so most Scotchmen have 
some Drumthwacket associated with their boyish 
days, where they have wandered among heath, 
broom, and whins; and fished for trout, perhaps 
grilse and salmon, in rapid streams rushing over 
beds of rock or pebbles; some spot which, bleak 
and barren though it be, is dear to their memory, 
which they hope to revisit some time, and perhaps 
enjoy yet once more before they die the happiness 
they knew in boyhood amid its keen and fresh air, 
its clear and rapid waters, its grey or red rocks 
and brown mountains. 

“Thainston, which, if not the haunt of Mitchell's 
boyhood, was associated with all that was brightest 
and darkest in his early days, with his wife’s society 
and with her loss, has its full share of these things. 
It is situated about two miles on the Aberdeen side 
of Inverury, on the slope of a hill overlooking the 
windings of the river Don, with a wooded hill rising 
immediately behind it. I believe it was originally 
(as the name Thane’s town implies) a hunting-seat 
of the Earls of Mar, the great thanes or feudatories 
of the northern parts of Scotland. It is about ten 
miles distant from the field where was fought the 
sanguinary battle of the ‘Red Harlaw.’ - 

Two or three very characteristic letters 
from Boswell, the famed biographer of John- 
son, and written when he was a young man 
on his travels, rather against the will of = 
father Lord Auchinleck, and a memoir of = 
two honoured brothers Keith, conclude the 
work, which we need not repeat well deserves 
a niche on the historical shelf, where standart 
productions of its class are stored for reference 











and instruction. 
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MEDICAL. 


On the Causes, Nature, and Treatment of 
Palsy and Apoplexy. By James Copland, 
M.D. Longmans. 

AppaLLtne@ diseases, which so often and so 
suddenly close the human struggle, dreadful 
emissaries of all-subduing death: can we learn 
your causes, and guard against them? can we 
know your nature, and be prepared with 
remedies to mitigate its afflictions or avert its 
fatal fury? At all events, it is well to have 
one of the most learned and skilful physicians 
of our time investigating the important ques- 
tion, and laying before us the fruits of his 
experience in paralytic and apoplectic affec- 
tions, and his belief in the means by which 
they may be rendered less frequent and less 
lethal. “How awful it is to see one dear to us 
struck down, as it were by a thunderbolt, in 
the midst of health and enjoyment ; a helpless 
being, pitiable to behold, till the end comes, 
and the grave receives its tribute, with the 
sad remark that it was a blest release and life 
no longer desirable ! 

Eighteen years ago, Dr. Copland published 
his opinions on this subject, and since then 
the profession, and medical writers at home 
and abroad, have largely adopted them. As 
we have stated, also, his own practical expe- 
rience has confirmed them, so that they appear 
now exceedingly reinforced. The microscope, 
too, has added its evidence to the same con- 
clusions, and we can hardly imagine a theory 
altogether more firmly based. A few words 
will explain it :— 

“When treating many years ago of hemorrhage, 
the author referred the extravasation in some cases 
to disease of the smaller arterial vessels—‘ to dis- 
ease of the coats of an artery or vein, or to athe- 
romatous or other deposits in the coats favouring 
their perforation or rupture;’ and he then men- 
tioned instances of hemorrhage having been traced 
in his own practice to this change in the small 
arterial branches. Since the publication of this, 
Mr. Gulliver has shown the fatty nature of those 
changes in the blood-vessels which were formerly 
described as atheromatous; and soon afterwards 
some apoplectic cases came before the author, in 
which he had reason to believe that this change in 
the vessels existed not only in arterial branches, 
but also in the smaller ramifications, and that it 
weakens these vessels and favours their rupture, 
thereby producing either apoplexy or palsy accord- 
ing to the amount of hemorrhage.” 


And— 


_ “When treating of the diseases of the arteries 
in his Dictionary, the author imputed these changes 
to altered nutrition, owing to failure of the 
organic nervous influence endowing the cerebral 
vessels, and this idea he has supported in the pre- 
sent treatise, believing the change in the vessels to 
be consecutive of impairment of the functional 
energy of these nerves, and the effusion, softening, 
disorganization, &c. to be the ultimate results of 
this procession of changes—first in these nerves, 
next in the vessels, and ultimately in the cerebral 
structure and membranes. He has stated these 
changes, in general terms, to be atheromatous or 
fatty: but they are really of a composite nature, 
and consist of various proportions of olein, mar- 
garin, cholesterin, and albuminous matter deposited 
in or between the coats of the arteries; the more 
strictly fatty deposit assuming the form sometimes 
of oil-globules, or fat-globules, or of fat granules. 
It is not improbable that these changes are owing 
not merely to impaired organic nervous power, 
either generally or locally, but also to the state of 
the blood—to a superabundance, consequent upon 
imperfect assimilation, of these substances in the 








blood, and to a perverted nutrition; and that they 
are independent of inflammatory action in the coats 
of the arteries.” 

The whole argument rests on these data, 
and as it is not our part to enter at length 
into a medical subject, all that we shall add 
is, that Palsy and Apoplexy are most elabo- 
rately examined and expounded in this very 
able treatise, and that the most successful 
modes of treating every form of both are laid 
down in the clearest and most convincing 
manner. The use of three superlatives within 
one short period will suggest how highly we 
value this production for the welfare of our 
fellow-creatures. 


An Inquiry how far Consumption is Curable. 
With Observations on the Treatment, &c. &c. 
With Cases. By James Turnbull, M.D., 
Physician to the Liverpool Infirmary, &c. 
Second edition, en 8vo. Churchill. 

No one who reads this Inquiry can doubt that 

its author was well qualified to undertake it. 

This work exhibits much research and talent. 

It is arranged in five sections, the most 

important of which is the second, or that 

which contains the evidence of the curability 
of consumption—evidence which fully war- 
rants him in expressing the belief, ‘that the 
disease may be permanently arrested in many 
cases in an early stage, and in a few of those 

more advanced.” 3 
The remedies upon which the author chiefly 

relies, are mercury, iodine, the alkalies, and 
cod liver oil—especially the last. And cer- 
tainly, judging from the cases he mentions, 
its effects are often surprisingly beneficial. 
Yet he candidly admits that, occasionally, it 
is not only useless, but injurious. It appears 
that to Dr. Hughes Bennett belongs the 
merit of having brought it before the notice 
of the profession in England. On the whole, 
we consider this work a valuable addition to 
medical literature. 








SUMMARY. 
An Introductory Treatise on Mensuration. By 
R. Young. 8vo. Simms and M’Intyre. 


Mensvration is the term applied to that 
branch of practical mathematics by which the 
surfaces of bodies are measured, and the 
quantity of material or vacant_space which 
surfaces enclose, are computed. It is no doubt 
true that a knowledge of the rules of opera- 
tion in Mensuration is frequently acquired 
by practice and observation; but this is a 
process which it takes years to complete, and 
the knowledge so obtained is even then more 
or less uncertain, because not founded upon 
data demonstrably unerring. The science of 
Mensuration enables us to see the reason for 
those rules which practice and experience 
have suggested; and points out a simple, 
certain, and easily comprehended method, by 
the careful study of which, assisted by the 
practical application of its rules, knowledge 
uncertainly acquired by years of practice is 
attained with certainty in a short period. 
Mr. Young’s work is a complete treatise on 
the subject, and one of the most useful we 
have yet seen. The rules are laid down with 
clearness and precision, and the examples are 
well selected, being simple and easily compre- 
hended, and so chosen as of themselves to 
show the practical utility of the science. 
Useful tables of logarithms and sines are 








appended to the book, which we recommend, 
not only to our young friends at school and 
college, but to all wr, Sows pursuits in life are 
connected with architecture, engineering, or 
other professions where a knowledge of Men- 
suration is desirable. 


Decline of England. By Ledru Rollin. Vols. 
land 2. Churton. 

WE have abstained from noticing this rabid 
trash; so prejudiced and so unworthy of 
credit, that to criticise it would be but to 
dwell on rank statements, every one of which 
would provoke an argument; or to point out 
the absurdities of an ignorant foreigner who 
had taken up every charge hazarded against 
this country, and added to them all the venom 
that could belong to a bitter enemy. Some- 
thing has been said of the ingratitude of writ- 
ing in this way against the land that afforded 
him an asylum when driven from his own; 
but in our opinion this has only added to the 
impotency of the diatribe, without augment- 
ing one jot the malignity of the author. It is 
said he has married an English wife,—we 
hope this has nothing to do with his fierce 
and rancorous hostile feelings towards every 
thing English. 

Chambers’s Papers for the People. Vol. IV. 

8vo. Kdinburgh: Chambers. 

Frew men have done more to extend and 
popularise the habit of reading than William 
al Robert Chambers. The present volume 
is an example of the mode in which they have 
accomplished so honourable an undertaking. 
Within an attractive cover we have, in addition 
to two well-pointed tales, a History of the 
Bourbon Family, an account of California, 
historical and geographical, with a ye 
tion of its present wonderful condition ; ably 
written biographies of Fenelon and Sir Robert 
Peel; a curious paper on the Every-day Life 
of the Greeks, and an introduction to the 
study of Light and Heat; and not one of 
these articles but is ably written, and contains 
a fund of information and amusement. 


The Manual of Geography, Physical and 
Political. By Edward Farr, F.S.A. Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 

A very excellent and useful introduction to 
the study of geography. The author devotes 
two chapters to each principal country, in one 
of which he relates its physical conformation 
and natural productions, and in the other de- 
scribes its artificial divisions and principal 
cities, its forms of government and religion, 
the state of its manufactures and commerce, 
and the condition of education among its 
population. The book is neatly illustrated 
with woodcuts, which, although not always 
selected so as to help, are at least useful in 
pleasing a young student. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Brompton, Aug. 31, 1850. 
Dear Mr. Eprtor,—I have just read in your 
columns the report of the closing meeting of the 
Congress of the Archeological Association at Man- 
chester, at the latter part of which I was not pre- 
sent, having left Manchester at three o’clock for 
Windermere. I perceive that a motion was passed 
recommending an immediate reconciliation between 
the Archzological Association and the Archzolo- 
gical Institute; and I wish to state publicly that I 
both agree with Mr. Pettigrew, that this recon- 
ciliation is a thing “‘ which every individual, who 
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feels an interest in Archeological pursuits, ought 
most heartily to desire;” and I think, with Mr. 
Planché, that such agreement ‘‘ might have been 
effected long ago.” 

It seems to me that I am called upon to give my 
opinion in this matter, for, as you know well, the 
division commenced with a personal attack upon 
me. J believe that that attack was perfectly un- 
just—I am certain it was unprovoked; but per- 
sonally I felt very little angered by it, and, as 
every one who was at that time a member of the 
original committee knows, I not only wished to 
retire, but did retire, to avoid giving rise to any- 
thing like a division which might injure the cause 
for which we were united. But other persons be- 
came involved in the quarrel, and then the division 
took place. I felt convinced that we had right and 
justice on our side, and I joined heartily in resisting 
what I looked upon as an attempt to put them 
down by force; but I regretted, and ever have 
regretted, the continuation of the quarrel, which I 
myself can only attribute to the irritation of per- 
sonal feelings. What right have personal ani- 
mosities thus to interfere with the progress of 
science and literature, and to paralyze the efforts of 
men who join solely for their promotion? Their 
efforts in the present case have been most dis- 
astrous. United, we might have obtained the 
sanction of government, and have received assist- 
ance and encouragement from it; but government 
will not acknowledge two rival bodies that are 
quarrelling together. Neither will the Society of 
Antiquaries acknowledge them ; nor the public, in 
the manner in which they require public acknow- 
ledgment. 

There is no necessity for such division. Every 
one can conceive well enough that it might last a 
year, or two years. We felt ourselves in the right, 
and persecuted, and to yield under those circum- 
stances would have been to confess ourselves in the 
wrong, and to have acknowledged ourselves weak. 
But when we had shown that we were strong and 
could support ourselves, we might afford to be 


generous, and there was nothing humiliating in our | 


making the first advance to heal the sore. Nothing 
but personal animosities need have kept the wound 
open. I have been always anxious that some steps 
should be taken towards a reconciliation, but I saw 
many uncalled-for difficulties placed in the way of 
it, which I trust are now removed. About two 
years ago I madean attempt to lay the groundwork 
of a reconciliation, but I found my endeavours 
counteracted, and I gave it up in disgust. Now 
that persons of influence seem inclined to interfere, 
the hope of success is greater; but I believe it will 
be by their endeavours, and not by the two coun- 
cils, that the reconciliation can be effected. 

It is natural that in a long-continued division 
like that which has existed between the Archeo- 
logical Institute and Association, the councils get 
considerably altered from their original character. 
Men who really love science are unwilling to enter 
into personal quarrels, and stand aloof. Those are 
elected on the councils who are most forward in 
combating for each several party, with less regard 
to their scientific qualifications. Men thus obtain 
an undue influence to which they have no claim, 
and it becomes their policy to oppose the reconcilia- 
tion by which they would lose it. How far this 
may be true of the present case I do not venture to 
say, but I think the only chance of arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion is, by placing the whole 
matter in the hands of the two presidents. 

I cannot see why there should be any difficulty 
in the way of such a reconciliation. After so long 
a time has passed, surely we can forgive all past 
offences on either side. Let everything be for- 
gotten ; let us meet together merely as two great 
bodies, united in the same pursuit, desirous of 
holding out to each other the hand of friendship, 
and to become One. If any individual put forward 
personal grievances, or offer to stipulate for per- 
sonal consideration, let him be, to use the vulgar 
phrase, thrown overboard, Let us not capitulate 





as enemies, but unite as friends. I would suggest 
a plan which appears to me simple and easy. Let 
the president of the Association select, at his own 
discretion, six men from the council of the Institute; 
let the president of the Institute do the same thing 
with regard to the Association; these twelve gen- 
tlemen might meet together and ballot for a new 
council of twenty-four, twelve of them to be taken 
from one council and twelve from the other; or, as 
the presidents would, no doubt, have chosen twelve 
men fitted to form part of the new councils, let the 
first twelve ballot for twelve more, six out of each 
council. In this manner I think a fair and good 
council could not fail to be chosen. Let this coun- 
cil choose the new officers, and then let a general 
meeting confirm the whole. 

The only question which seems to me to offer 
any difficulty is that of the Journal. I would 
suggest that a new Journal should be commenced, 
or at least a new series, which would take away all 
ground of jealousy. If the good men of the Asso- 
ciation were joined with the good men of the 
Institute, a journal might be produced which would 
do honour to our country. 

My only personal wish is to see this done, and 
to see only one Archeological Association—I care 
little under what title—occupying the field. If this 
cannot be effected, I think the next thing to be 
desired is, that both should cease to exist. They 
will never be regarded as two distinct societies, 
having no relation to each other; but, from the 
nature of their separation, must always be looked 
upon as one original body split into two factions. 
They can be friends only when united. It is highly 
honourable to our president, Mr. Heywood, that 
he has at length brought the question forward in a 
tangible form ; and it will cast double honour upon 
him if he succeeds in bringing it to a successful 
issue.—I remain, dear Mr. Editor, yours, &c. 

THOMAS WRIGHT. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
TIDAL PHENOMENA. 


At the Oxford Meeting of the British Association, 
Dr. Whewell and Sir James Ross reported that the 
knowledge which we possess of the tides, looking 
at the connexion of the phenomena over the whole 
surface of the Ocean, is extremely imperfect at pre- 
sent, and not at all likely to be completed in any 
material degree in any finite time, by the observa- 
tions which voyages mainly directed to other 
objects will supply. The coast and islands which 
surround or break the waters of the Pacific are 
especially the seats of this ignorance. We know 
the time of the tide near Cape Horn ; but cannot 
trace the progress of the tide-wave along the western 
coast of South and North America. We know the 
time of tide on the coast of New Zealand ; but cannot 
connect this fact with the rise and fall of the water 
on the coasts of the smaller islands in the centre 
of the Ocean. And whilst we depend on chance for 
our tidal knowledge, we are not likely ever to know 
whether the tide-wave in the Pacific does or does 
not move from east to west. The report concluded 
with a recommendation that application be made 
to the Admiralty to appropriate a suitable vessel 
for the purpose of an investigation of the pheno- 
mena of the tides. This recommendation was 
adopted by the general committee; and the 
council reported at Swansea in 1848, that they 
understood from Lord Auckland’s reply, that the 
Board of Admiralty will appropriate a suitable 
vessel as soon as the most advisable plan for her 
employment shall have been determined upon, and 
proper instructions suggested. Whether these 
instructions have since been submitted and acted 
upon, we cannot at the moment remember, although 
we have a faint idea that instead of a vessel being 
specially commissioned for the service, instructions 
were given to the officers of the western station to 
observe and record the phenomena of the tides of 
the Pacific. Whether this, however, be the fact 


or not, we trust the investigation will ere long be 
completed. A paragraph under the above title, 
from the Portsmouth Guardian, going the round of 
the papers, a portion of which we subjoin, recalled 
the subject to our memory. ‘During the voyage 
of the bark Harvest, Captain Lackey, of New Bed- 
ford, recently returned from a whaling voyage, the 
fact was verified that the tides about the Polynesian 
Islands do not follow the Newtonian law of varia- 
tion. At the request of Captain Lackey, affidavits 
were obtained from two intelligent individuals who 
have for twenty years resided among the Society 
Islands, to the following statement :—‘ That the 
time of high water takes place between the hours 
of eleven and one o’clock, without any variation, 
unless caused by winds. The different phases of 
the moon have no effect whatever in changing the 
time of high water. At the full and change the 
tides are from six to eight inches higher ; the full 
rise being about two feet.’ ” 





A NEW STAR. 


M. Gui~teN y CALOMARDE has just discovered a 
new telescopic star between the polar star and 
Cynosure, near to the rise of the tail of the Little 
Bear—a star at least that certainly did not exist 
in October last. M. Calomarde endeavoured to 
determine if this star could be the same as that 
observed by Arzachel de Toléde in 1109, and which 
disappeared three years after it was first seen. 
He found, however, that this could not be, for the 
old star was placed in the body of the Little Bear, 
and the new one is much nearer the polar star, 
and farther from Cynosure. According to the 
observations of M. Calomarde, the new star should 
have an increasing brilliancy, and it is likely that 
in less than a month this star, which is now visible 
only through a telescope, may be seen with the 
naked eye. 





BALLOON ASCENT—BARRAL AND BIXIO. 


TE reports of the British Association and of 
the British Archeological Association, under this 
department of The Literary Gazette, have hitherto 
excluded the following notice of the second balloon 
ascent of MM. Barral and Bixio, the results of 
which were communicated by M. Regnault to the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, on the 29th July. 
The ascent was made on the 26th, at 4h. 3m., P.M, 
the balloon taking an easterly direction—the sky 
covered with clouds. 


Barometer. Thermometer Height. 
bh. m. Millimetres. attached, Metres. 
eee 694°07 ...... +16°°0C... 757 
© OP achacsses 674°96 ...... cea tre 999 
pee 655°57 ...... +13°0 — 1,244 
ge grerrereres 663°68 ...... + 9°8,,... 1,484 


Above the balloon a continuous mass of clouds; 
below, detached clouds ; wind fresh. 
Thermometer Height. 


= @. Millimetres. attached. Metres. 
a eee GO7°TS 2.006000 +9°°0 ... 2,018 
_ ee 55807 ......-+. — ... 2,570 
BMD niccastte 482°02 .......+6 —0°5 ... 3,752 


Balloon penetrated the first cloud, which con- 
cealed the earth from the view of the a 
and presented the appearance of an ordinary thie 
mist. Barometer, 405°41 millimetres ; thermonie- 
ter, —7°0; height, 5,122 metres :—Barometer 0s 
cillating from 366-99 to 386°42 millimetres ; ther- 
mometer 9°'0 ; height from 5,913 to 5,493 — 
Balloon fully inflated, and the circular silk appen age 
for the free escape of gas also inflated, which, we 0 
the present time, had remained flattened, an d eas 
escaping by its orifice. A slight rent in the bal - 
now appeared, at a distance of about one-an® 
half metres from the top of the appendage Fa 
slight clearing of the atmosphere gave vague pen 
position of the sun. More ballast now thrown = 
and balloon again ascending. 4h. 25m., — = 
oscillated between 347°75 and 367°04 millimetres ; 
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thermometer varied from —10°5 to —9°°8 ; the 
height varying from 6,386 to 5,903 metres. Fog 
less intense, faint image of the sun seen. Aeronauts 
now covered with small icy particles, in extremely 
fine needle forms. Horizontal thermometer, with 
glass bulb, —4°-69; thermometer with silvered 
bulb —8°°95. At this instant, the observers saw 
distinctly the sun’s disc through the congealed 
fog, but at the same time, in the same vertical 
plane, they perceived a second image of the sun, 
almost as intense as the former; the two images 
appeared to be symmetrically disposed above and 
below the horizontal plane of the car. This phe- 
nomenon was visible more than ten minutes. The 
temperature now fell rapidly. Thermometer con- 
tained in concentric envelopes of tin —23°°79C. 

4h, 32m.—Clouds above balloon dispersed, and 
part of the sky of a clear azure colour, as seen 
from the earth in fine weather. The polariscope 
gave no indication of polarization in any direction, 
either on the clouds in contact with the balloon, 
or on those more distant. The blue of the sky, on 
the contrary, was strongly polarized. Barometer 
oscillating,—more ballast thrown out, and again 
ascending. 

4h. 45m.—Barometer 338°05 millimetres ; ther- 
mometer attached —35° ; height 6,501 metres. The 
fingers of the aeronauts benumbed with cold, but 
respiration not at all affected. Sky again covered 
with clouds, but a dimmed image of the sun visible. 
More ballast thrown out, and further altitude 
attained. 

4h, 50m.—Barometer 315:02 millimetres. The 
extremity of the column of the thermometer at- 
tached to the barometer about 2° below the last 
division marked on the instrument, viz. : —37°, 
temperature therefore —39° ; height 7,004 metres. 
Barometer now oscillating between 315°02 and 326-20 
millimetres, corresponding to the height of 7,004 
to 6,753 metres. A small quantity of ballast only 
remaining, the aeronauts deemed it prudent to 
reserve it for the descent. They hoped to have 
been able to have remained at their present eleva- 
tion for some time, but the balloon commenced its 
descending movement. One vessel was filled with 
air without any accident. 


h. m. Barometer. Thermometer. a 
ee 436°40 ... —9° ...... 4,503 
i ee 48316 ... —7° ...... 3,688 
i pew 540°39 ... —3° ...... 2,795 
i: Poo SEO7FO ... <I ...... 2,452 
fee 582°90 ... —0° ...... 2,185 


The glass bulb thermometer marked +2°-50 ; 
the silvered bulb thermometer +-1°-91. 

5h. 16m.—Barometer 598°5 to 618°0; ther- 
mometer +1°8. Height varying from 1,973 to 
1,707. The remainder of the ballast now thrown 
out, and the aeronauts gave their whole attention 
to moderate the rapidity of their descent, sacrifi- 
cing everything in the balloon except the instru- 
ments. The thermometers were placed in their 
cases, 

5h. 30m.—The aeronauts descended in safety at 
the hamlet of Peux, in the Commune of St. Denis- 
des-Rebois, Arrondissement of Coulommiers, (Seine 
and Marne), sixty-nine kilometres from Paris. 
None of the instruments were at all injured in the 
descent, but in the journey from the village to the 
nearest station of the Strasbourg railway, over the 
rough roads of the country, two of the apparatus, 
of the greatest consequence to preserve unin- 
Jured, were broken, and rendered completely 
useless. One was the glass vessel filled with air, 
and the other the instrument indicating the mini- 
mum of barometric pressure, and showing the 
greatest elevation attained. Fortunately, the 
registering thermometer of M. Walferdin was 
saved ; this was taken to the College of France, 
and the seal having been broken in the presence of 
= Regnault and M. Walferdin, the minimum 

mperature indicated was found to be —39°-67C., 


showing but a very slight difference from the 


lowest temperature indicated by the thermometer 
attached to the barometer. 

Arago, commenting upon the results, observed 
that several of the facts presented greater interest 
than was expected. For instance, a thickness of 
clouds of more than 5,000 metres—hitherto not 
known or suspected: and again, the sudden vari- 
ation and great fall of temperature, produced pro- 
bably by a peculiar state of cloud. M. Gay Lussac 
had observed at a height of 7,016 metres, a mini- 
mum temperature of only —9°°5 ; this is greatly 
different to —39°, but it is interesting, Arago 
said, to observe that this great fall was manifested 
suddenly in passing from a height of 6,000 metres 
to that of 7,000, since at the former height the 
temperature was —9°°5. It would appear, therefore, 
that there are in certain conditions of the clouds 
causes of cooling not hitherto supposed ; and to 
this point the attention of meteorologists should be 
directed. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


The University Commissions.—The commissioners ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty to inquire into the state, discipline, 
studies, and revenues of the University and Colleges of 
Oxford are:—The Bishop of Norwich; The Very Rev. A. 
Campbell Tait, Dean of Carlisle; The Rev. Francis Jeune, 
Master of Pembroke College, Oxford; The Rev. H. G. 
Liddell, M.A., Head Master of St. Peter’s College, West- 
minster; J. Lucius Dampier, Esq., M.A., Vice-Warden of 
the Stannaries of Cornwall; the Rev. Baden Powell, 
Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford, and The Rev. 
G. H. 8. Johnson, M.A., of Queen’s College, in the same 
University. 

The commissioners for Cambridge are:—The Bishop of 
Chester; The Very Rev. G. Peacock, Dean of Ely; Sir 
J. F. W. Herschell, Bart; Sir J. Romilly, Knight, Attorney- 
General; and The Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M.A., Wood- 
wardian Professor of Geology, Cambridge. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


Aw American lady writes from Cairo (July 25th), to 
a friend, who has sent her letter to the New York 
Literary World :—* A new discovery hasjust been 
made at Heliopolis, which you recollect, no doubt, 
visiting when you were in Egypt. Some of the 
fellahs, in digging for earth to use in the gardens 
which cover the remains of that once glorious, 
priestly city, came upon two stone pillars, so placed 
as to give the impression that they formed a side- 
door or entrance, perhaps of a temple. The hiero- 
glyphics are finely cut, and in excellent preserva- 
tion; and the cartouch bears the name of Thothmes 
III. (in whose reign, according to Wilkinson, the 
Exodus took place B.c. 1491). There was found 
also a part of a wall, each brick of which bore the 
same cartouch. It was a rich treat to our anti- 
quarians, and I thought that Mr. Lieder would 
never leave the spot, so deeply interested is he in 
this additional ray of light thrown upon the history 
of a city whose only memento heretofore has been 
the obelisk of Osirtaden I. (B.c. 1740) in whose 
reign Joseph arrived in Egypt. The pillars, and 
other remains of antiquity, have been removed— 
more is the pity—and are, I believe, to be taken 
to the new palace of Abbas Pasha, the ignorant 
debauchee and despot, where they will not only 
be shut out from every eye, but be in no respect at 
home.” 


THE SPREAD OF BUDDING LITERATURE. 


A LETTER from Cincinnati in the New York Literary 
World, gives the following account of the progress 
of literature in the Far West :— 

“‘The newspapers of this city are now giving 
more encouragement to writers than they have 
ever before done, and the consequence is that ori- 
ginal tales are abundant. Among the writers most 
popular in this line may be mentioned Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, ‘Charles Summerfield,’ 
H. G. Chipman, John Tomlin, T. W. Whitworth, 
and James Dixon. The newspaper poets and 








poetesses are many. Of these it may be well to 


name, Mrs. C. A. Chamberlin, Mrs. F. D. Gage, 
Mrs. C. B. Kellum, Miss Ann §. Rickey, Rev. E. J. 
Weddell, Coates Kinney, Wm. D. Emerson, and 
S. W. Ely. The newspapers which ‘ pay’ for Tales 
or Poems, are the Commercial, the Gazette, the En- 
quirer, and the Columbian and Great West. The 
latter publishes a large amount of original matter, 
and has paid liberally for many articles. The Cin- 
cinnati Daily Commercial was, I believe, the pioneer 
in this guid pro quo enterprise. 

“There are now ten daily and twenty weekly 
papers published in Cincinnati. Of the weeklies, 
five are political ; five are general newspapers ; 
seven are religious ; one literary ; one commercial ; 
and one temperance. Besides these, there are four 
monthly publications in this city, three medical 
and one literary. 

“The Library of the Young Men's Mercantile 
Association now contains 10,600 volumes, and 
the reading room is furnished with ninety news- 
papers, domestic and foreign, and fifty periodicals, 
embracing the most prominent of Europe as well 
as of America. During the quarter ending July 1, 
406 volumes were added to the Library, and 38 
new members were received. The receipts for the 
quarter were 1206.60 dollars; expenditures, 
1171.70 dollars. During the quarter, 3456 volumes 
were taken from the Library by members. 

‘‘The Historical Society of Ohio is now located 
at Cincinnati. The rooms are pleasant and com- 
modious. The Library is large and valuable. The 
Annual Address by the President, W. D. Gallagher, 
has just been published. It is an able discourse on 
the History and Resources of the West and North 
West. In the course of a few weeks the Society 
will publish a historical volume by Mr. Hildreth, 
of our State, which will command considerable 
attention.” 








ARCHEOLOGY. 
THE BRITISH ARCHEZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Havine found, as we anticipated in our No. 1754, 
that two or three of our communications recording 
the proceedings of the Association had failed to 
reach us in due course, and have since been safely 
received, we shall but do justice to the intrinsic 
interest of these papers, and to our promise, by 
adding them to our ample history and report of 
the Congress at Manchester and Lancaster. Mr. 
Ashpitel’s able address on the Cathedral (see our 
last, p. 631), claims the foremost place. 
Manchester Cathed: al.—Mr. Asurite observed, 
that in consequence of the destruction of the docu- 
ments referring to the cathedral at the time of the 
civil wars, any investigation must be undertaken 
by wading through a great mass of tradition, and 
disjecta membra collected from one source or another. 
The dust of an old charter frequently turned into 
the gold of valuable knowledge ; and it was his 
opinion that there was yet before us, in every one 
of the edifices of our medieval architects, an im- 
mense amount of really valuable and interesting 
information. He might therefore be excused if he 
recalled to their minds the fact that Manchester 
was by no means a new or upstart town; on the 
contrary, that it was one of the oldest towns in the 
British Empire. It was a town in the time of the 
British ; it was a Roman castrum, which gave it 
its name of “‘ chester,” and from that time to the 
present it had gone on steadily increasing in im- 
portance until it had become the wonder we now 
saw it. He would at once take up the first record 
we find on ecclesiastical matters in Doomsday 
Book, which mentioned two churches, St. Mary’s 
and St. Michael’s, which were endowed with a 
carucate of land, free from the payment of taxes to 
the king or any one else, except the Danegeld. Dr. 
Whittaker had entered at very great length, and 
with an extraordinary degree of acuteness and 
discrimination, into the question of the situation 
of these churches ; and his opinion (which had been 








uncontroverted) was that St. Mary’s was situate 
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in the Castle Acre or Field, near what is now St. 
Mary’s Gate, and that St. Michael’s was in Alport. 
When the Conqueror came into England, he granted 
the land between Ribble and Mersey to Roger de 
Poitou ; and the first record relative to the church 
after that was in 1150, when the then baron of 
Manchester, Albert Gresley, granted the church 
four bovates or ox-gangs of land. From this period 
the materials again became very scanty, but about 
1192, in some charters of the Bishops of Lichfield 
and Coventry, we find the clergy of Manchester 
mentioned under the name of ‘‘deans.” A few 
scattered notices were all that could be again 
found up to the year 1421. In 1313, La Warre 
‘was created baron of Manchester, and about that 
time he built what was then known by the name 
of “‘The Baron’s Hull,” which stood between the 
confluence of the Irk and the Irwell, upon the spot 
where Chetham’s College now stands. Mr. Ash- 
pitel referred to the number of Flemings who 
settled in England at this period, bringing with 
them their knowledge of manufactures and com- 
merce; and to the marked progress which was 
being made towards a knowledge of science. He 
also referred to the breaking down of the monastic 
system, the introduction of “secular canons,” and 
the founding of religious houses of the order of 
St. Augustine. From some cause, which was not 
clear, the church of Manchester was converted into 
a college of canons. The property was surrendered 
to the Bishop of Durham, in trust, to appoint a 
proper warden and make the necessary arrange- 
ments. He first appointed Huntington. Hol- 
lingworth, in his Mancuniensis, said that Hunting- 
ton “built the chancel and the choir, in the midst 
of which, before the altar, he lies buried with a 
suitable inscription.” In his examination of the 
building, he (Mr. Ashpitel) was extremely struck 
by finding under the tower a doorway that must be 
about 100 years older than the time of the first 
warden. He had made a section of the moulding 
of this doorway, and compared it with another 
which Mr. Paley gave as positively of the date of 
1830. He (Mr. Ashpitel) then passed to the ex- 
treme east end of the church, and there, at the 
Lady Chapel, he found the piers of the arch also of 
@ positive decorated character. From the peculiar 
form of the shafts of the piers and their fillets, they 
decidedly belonged to the period from 1330 to 
1850, 60 or 70 years before Huntington was elected, 
or the church was made a collegiate church. It 
would be important for them to consider what 
stood upon the site before Huntington’s church. 
Here he found a very curious thing indeed, and 
one from which, if he did not err, he thought he 
might bring forward a point of considerable interest. 
We were told by Hollingworth, and also by ‘the 
additional MS.” No. 5,836 in the British Museum 
(which had never before been quoted upon the 
subject, but which confirmed Hollingworth in this 
and other points) that a large wooden church stood 
there, which Hollingworth said was a species of 
large booth, similar to that in which the court-leet 
and court-baron were held, although it was pro- 
bably much more adorned. Upon inquiry, he (Mr. 
Ashpitel) was told that a portion of this wooden 
church was to be found in a barn at Ordsal, and 
another portion in what was now a barn at Stand. 
Stand Hall belonged to the Stanleys, and was actu- 
ally built about the time that Stanley was warden, 
and about the time when we might suppose the old 
wooden church to be removed. He went to Ordsal, 
and was there told that there had always been at that 
place a tradition that part of the old wooden church 
was there, “and,” said his informant, “‘here are 
some of the timbers of it.” [Mr. Ashpitel referred 
to a drawing of a portion of this barn, which he 
said belonged to a building evidently possessin 

the character of a nave and aisles, and which had 
been built upon the very best plan for constructing 
churches where stone was not used.] But upon 
proceeding to Stand, he found quite a different 
thing. Here the timbers shown to him resembled 
much more what might be supposed to have been 








part of a chancel. It had precisely the character 
of the roof of buildings known to have been erected 
in 1850 ; and there was reason to believe that the 
old wooden church was built in 1351. IE it really 
were the case, that they then had under conside- 
ration part of the old wooden church of Manchester, 
it could not fail to be interesting to the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, as well as to antiquaries and 
architects, as showing what the ancient wooden 
church was. It had been considered that the only 
wooden church now remaining was that at Green- 
sted, in Essex ; but Mr. Charles Bailey had made 
some researches in Worcestershire, and had made 
a sketch [referred to] of the church of Besford, 
which was wooden, and which still existed. This 
church had a positive square-headed decorated 
window at the east end ; andit served to enlighten 
us as to the mode in which our ancestors built 
those churches, of which so much had been heard 
and so little is really known. In the church at 
Stand, he found there was a window of a precisely 
similar character, only that it had four lights in- 
stead of two. He thought there was irrefragable 
proof that something of a stone building was com- 
menced long before the wardenship of Huntington, 
and that contrary to the authority of all that had 
been written upon the subject. This, however, 
tended in reality, rather to fill up a gap, than 
to contradict what had been written. He had no 
doubt that the whole of the lower part of the 
present tower, up to the height of perhaps half 
the great west window, was of a period at least 
sixty or eighty years before Huntington’s time. 
There was one curious circumstance, that the choir 
of the church was not exactly in the middle. The 
range of columns on one side were in a line with 
those of the nave, while on the other side they 
were drawn in considerably more. It was probable 
that the tower was commenced at the same time 
as the Lady Chapel. This kind of chapel was of a 
late introduction, there being nothing of the kind 
in any early Norman building. Both Hollingworth 
and the old manuscript said that Stanley built for 
himself and his relatives the chantry chapel now 
called Derby or Stanley chapel; and there was 
some difference in the architecture there and in the 
nave. The history of the building to this point 
might be best elucidated by supposing that the 
work of Huntington was carried on by Langley as 
far as he could do it, perhaps about half-way ; that 
it was completed by Stanley, who then built his 
own chapel, and the beautiful little chapter house. 
Stanley’s example seemed to have created a feeling 
in Manchester, for which he knew no parallel any- 
where else. Before the Derby Chapel could have 
been completed, the Jesus Chapel was built by 
Bexwicke, a merchant of Manchester, in 1506 ; the 
Trafford Chapel, next to it, was, according to Hol- 
lingworth, built in the same year ; the St. George’s 
Chapel was built by Galley, in 1508, and the 
Strangeways Chapel in the same year ; the Oldham 
Chapel was built before 1519, and the Bibby Porch 
very soon after. The incrustation of the church, 
with all these chantries, gave it the most pictu- 
resque effect that could be imagined. There was 
nothing like it that he knew of in England—it 
having five aisles—except at Chichester, and a 
portion of St. Michael’s Church in Coventry. It 
reminded one of the mosques at Cordova and other 
places, where you seemed lost in an endless per- 
spective of column and arch; it gave a peculiar 
play of light and shade upon different parts of the 
schiteces, which it could scarcely be credited 
could be given, and produced an effect which no 
other style of building could produce. If the un- 
fortunate piece of tapestry in the choir were re- 
moved, the effect would be almost unequalled. The 
choir was certainly of remarkable beauty; the 
architecture was extremely light and pure, and the 
woodwork was of remarkable elegance ; he scarcely 
knew anything in England to equal it. There 
were decidedly two species of woodwork in it—one 
of a ruder class, such as the western screen, and 
another of the most elaborate beauty and exquisite 














finish. Ft was not improbable that the altered 
character of the clerestory might be attributable to 
the changed architects under Bishop Stanley. 
With regard to the effect of the tower, its top was 
certainly very fine. It was the only instance jn 
England in which the angle was: crowned with 
three pinnacles, which produced a very picturesque 
effect, by getting a cluster at each angle. Refer. 
ring to the numerous repairs which had been goin 

on in the church ever since, at least, 1685, Mr, 
Ashpitel said that all those repairs and restorations 
had evidently been carried out with infinitely more 
care and judgment, and adherence to the original 
design, than was the case, under similar circum. 
stances, in some places which the Association had 
the fortune to visit. There had undoubtedly been 
some things done which might be objected to; but 
this he thought might be mainly attributed to the 
ignorance which had existed with regard to the 
principles of Gothic architecture. He thought 
that, in the present day, with our increasing know. 
ledge generally, and our consequent veneration of 
the relics of the past—and with the increased know- 
ledge which we now possessed with respect to 

Gothic architecture—he need scarcely call upon the 
inhabitants of Manchester to regard with, he had 

almost said great affection and reverence, their fine 
old church. If his address tended to awaken among 
local antiquaries a desire to investigate more fully 

the points he had thrown out, he should feel him- 

self amply repaid for the labour he had bestowed 

upon his research. [The address was illustrated 

by many beautiful sections and drawings of the 

different parts of the Cathedral and other buildings 

referred to. | 








FINE ARTS. 
THE PRESIDENCY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE election to this honourable office has become 
the subject of newspaper and artistic speculation, 
and as might have been anticipated, several mem- 
bers of the Academy are named as the most likely 
candidates. Among these we observe Sir Richard 
Westmacott, elevated in the ranks of sculpture, and 
so long esteemed in the best society for his great 
intelligence, and refined and gentlemanly manners; 
the veteran Pickersgill, also so long established, 
and standing so high in portrait painting ; Stan- 
field, one of the most eminent of English land- 
scape painters, whose works rival the noblest of the 
ancient masters, and whose private character, and 
personal and other requisites, stand on an equal 
footing with those of his elder competitors whom 
we have mentioned, or any other of the Forty. 
Turner's name is enough to justify his pretensions 
on similar grounds. There are, too, Eastlake, dis- 
tinguished by pen as well as pencil, and a known 
favourite with the higher powers, under whom he 
has acted in various onerous capacities connected 
with the progress of art; Edwin Landseer, a 
artist unsurpassed in his line, and living on intimate 
terms with the best classes of society ; D. Roberts, 
in art, social status, and fitting attainments, 10 
ferior to no one ; and finally, Leslie, with abilities 
for the palette and the ars loquendi needed by the 
president, which would render his elevation, per 
unexceptionable. The election rests with the mem- 
bers of the body, and there is a veto in the Crown. 
It will thus be seen that there is no want of an 
adequate field out of which to choose the new pre 
sident ; a choice which must have been made at this 
period, from retirement, even had the chair yor 4 
come vacant by the melancholy event which has made 
it so in the course of nature. Upon whom the lot is 
destined to fall, it would be premature to speculate 
at a season of the year when so many of the electors 
are out of town on their autumnal tours ; and con 
sequently their sentiments cannot bedistinctly ascer- 
tained. Yetwe think we may, from our soqeniniew’ 
with the body, venture an opinion that Sir 4. 
Westmacott stands about the fairest chance -" 
all the probable candidates, Mr, Eastlake e0)9) 
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a handsome income in connexion with the Royal 
Commission for the Exhibition of 1851, and other 
sources, which it may be thought he would not 
like to give up in exchange for the honour in view, 
which, with the claims upon it, is not of a very 
profitable kind. Sir E. Landseer is stated to be 
another competitor very likely to be successful, as 
we have heard from some of his brethren ; and Mr 
Pickersgill is a favourite, on account of his long 
standing and station in the art. At any rate, the 
83rd of November ensuing, the regular anniversary of 
the Academy for the transaction of its important 
business, and election of its members, must decide 
the question, and we cannot but feel that it will be 
satisfactory to the country to congratulate the 
individual chosen, on whomsoever among those we 
have indicated that choice may fall. 


SCOTTISH FINE ARTS. 


Ix passing through Edinburgh, Prince Albert, on 
the 30th ult., laid the foundation stone for the 
National Gallery on the Mound, on the spot we 
mentioned, nearer the Old Town than the Royal 
Institution, and upon the left hand as you ascend. 
It is to be hoped that with a distinct and separate 
local habitation for the cultivation and encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts in Scotland, all the unseemly 
disputes with the Board of Trustees for Manufac- 
tures, &c., will terminate, and an annual revenue 
be set apart for the Gallery, where Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture may find a quiet and con- 
genial home. The efforts of the late worthy Sir 
William Allan to achieve this desirable end cannot 
be forgotten, nor the inconveniences and wrongs 
with which the Scots Academy was so long an- 
noyed. The design by Mr. Playfair, architect, is 
stated to be Italian in composition, with an Ionic 
portico. The building is to unite the uses of a 
National Gallery and Exhibition rooms for the 
annual produce of Scottish artists. By some per- 
sons it has been objected that the site will add to 
the already heterogeneous medley of architecture in 
this quarter between the Old and New Town, and 
interfere with several of the best views of this 
romantically placed city. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 
. Paris, Wednesday. 
You will remember the “‘ Fiorentino affair,”—viz. 
the accusation brought against an eminent musical 
critic of that name, of having received bribes from 
unfortunate composers, music publishers, musicians 
and singers, to puff, or refrain from abusing them 
in his articles in the Constitutionnel and the 
Corsaire—of the man having in consequence been 
branded by the society of literary men,—of his 
having, in revenge, made a virulent attack in his 
feuilleton on Amedée Achard, a writer of some 
small celebrity—of he and Achard having fought a 
duel, and of the latter having got nearly killed 
therein—and, finally, of the said Fiorentino’s flight 
to England to escape arrest. Well, Fiorentino, his 
seconds, and those of Achard, were all brought to 
trial a few days ago before the Court of Assize, on 
the charge of having violated the law by the duel ; 
but though the evidence for the prosecution tended 
to show that Fiorentino had displayed a bad spirit 
towards his adversary, when he saw him fall, he 
and his fellows were acquitted by the jury. The 
evidence given in the case threw a curious light on 
; portion—thank Heaven! only a portion—of 
br a literary society. It showed, as in the case 
of the newspaper editor, Dujarrier, in which the 
renowned Lola Montes figured, that, if one cannot 
“ay In positive terms of a class of French litterateurs, 
t they are— . 
‘i 4 ante des dettes et des crimes,” 
ay, with a safe conscience, set them down as 
ny of worthless scamps. For, from what they 
y of themselyes and what others say of them, it 
Seems that they think scandalous extravagance, 








unbridled licentiousness, reckless gambling, im- 
moderate tippling, outrageous orgies, and such 
like, a respectable way of living. 


“Pale students by the midnight lamp!” 


Pshaw !—nous avons changé tout cela! It was all 
very well in the times of our grandfathers, but 
now the dice-box and the card-pack replace 
books—champagne flows instead of ink—and the 
smile of frivolity is preferred to the reward of 
chaste Wisdom. And the soi-disant literary men, 
who thus squander time, reputation, and (when 
they happen to have any) talent, think it a fine 
thing to ape the language, the bearing, the inso- 
lence, and fatuity of the aristocratic noodles of the 
ancien régime—to be like ‘‘ Monsieur le Marquis” 
to everybody, and especially to creditors. And 
whilst thus indulging in vice and folly, the 
fellows—Heaven bless the mark !—deem it quite 
comme il faut to affect strong religious sentiments. 
Fiorentino, for example—one of the precious set-— 
said in his trial, with theatrical swagger, ‘‘I ama 
man of fervent religious convictions, and when I 
saw my adversary fall, I exclaimed, ‘He has 
libelled me, and that is the judgment of God on him !’” 

Monday’s sitting of the Académie des Sciences 
was rather a curious one Dr. Fourcaud, a worthy 
savant, communicated to the Académie a new 
system of dress which he had invented for persons 
taking baths. At the beginning of his discourse he 
was all very well; but as he proceeded, he entered 
into such minute details, as to the use to which 
different parts of his dress might be put, that all the 
learned Academicians blushed, and ultimately the 
Academy silenced him, fearing probably an indict- 
ment for an outrage aux meurs. This is the first 
time, I believe, that a man has ever been silenced 
by the learned corps for such a cause. 

In the same sitting an alarming communication 
was made—the vine is affected with a malady 
which destroys the grapes. This malady first dis- 
plays itself by a white stain on the fruit ; the spot 
afterwards becomes black, and after a while the 
grape rots. It has been ascertained that the 
malady is a sort of mushroom which springs 
from the grape; but how it is caused, or how 
it is to be prevented, are at present unknown. 
The culture of the vine, you know, is the staple 
agricultural employment of France, and it gives 
employment to millions, and supplies all the popu- 
lation with their ordinary drink. If, then, the 
disease should manifest itself all over the kingdom, 
as it has done in the neighbourhood of Paris, the 
consequences will be truly disastrous. Another 
alarming communication was also made to the 
Académie—viz., that it has been discovered, by 
an analysis of the waters of different fashionable 
watering places, that they contain arsenic sulphurs, 
and other dangerous things. 

Under the modest title of ‘‘ Police Administra- 
tion of the City of Paris,” a most remarkable and 
valuable work was published some time ago. The 
author goes back to the remotest period, and 
shows, year after year, what were the laws and 
regulations relative to markets, streets, lighting, 
paving, signs, apprenticeship, trades, vehicles,— 
in a word, everything which is comprised in the 
widest meaning of the word “police.” Nothing 
is more curious than the mass of information which 
he has collected on all these topics,—it forms, in 
fact, a history of the everyday social life of this 
great town. In England, you have Cunninghams 
and many other able men, who give you the history 
of every lane, street, alley, and remarkable house 
in your vast city ; would it not be worth the while 
of one of them to compile a history of its internal 
government ? 

We are about emerging from la morte saison, in 
which we have been floundering for weeks past, 
and, as a precursor of better times, the Opera has 
reopened its doors, with Roger and Alboni, and all 
its excellent troupe and admirable orchestra. It 
promises a brilliant campaign, and, with Alboni, 








has begun with immense éclat. The Italian 


—o 


Theatre seems to be in no very prosperous plight— 
some accounts saying that it is to be reopened 
under the management of Ronconi—others, of 
Lumley. Nous verrons; but Lumley is the only man 
who can make it pay. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
Quere anent International Copyright.—M. Ancelot, 
one of the most distinguished members of the 
French Academy, an eminent poet and, at the same 
time, a dramatic author of talent, to whom the 
French stage owes Louis JX., Olga, Fiesque, and 
numerous other works in verse, all of which were 
crowned with the greatest success, is at present in 
Brussels. This celebrated writer has been entrusted 
with a literary mission, in the accomplishment of 
which he has visited a portion of Europe. It is 
asserted that this gentleman will remain for some 
time in this capital, for the purpose of terminating 
a report, which he is to lay before the Minister imme- 
diately on his return to France.--Brussels Herald. 

At Madrid a new grand Italian Opera House, 
built at the expense of the state, to be called 
‘Teatro del Oriente,” is about to be opened, and 
Ronconi is gone to appear at the opening; he is a 
great favourite with the people of Madrid, and was 
director of the opera there for two years. 

Alboni has appeared at the grand Opera at 
Paris in the part of Léonore in La Favorite with 
great success; she had sung the part in the pro- 
vinces before, at Bourdeaux and other places. 
Roger is the Fernand, Barroilhet resumes his 
“*creation” of the King, and Levasseur Balthazar. 
This new cast gives the opera all the charm and 
attraction of novelty. The Opera House has been 
restored and beautifully decorated. 

M. Geoffrey St. Hilaire has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural History at the Sorbonne. 








SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.—Decalogue. 


Roundabout News.—The A thenceum of last Saturday, 
p- 932, contains an account of “‘ The Discovery of @ 
Merovingian Cemetery at Envermeu,” and honestly 
quotes the ‘‘ Revue de Rouen” as its authority. This 
is unlucky ; as the Revue does not contain the article 
in question. The Revue announced the fact of the 
discovery, but the remarks were original, and our 
own, and appeared only in the Literary Gazette of 
May 18th (No. 1739, p. 345), so that the parentage 
assigned to the French journal is not the true 
affiliation of the stolen and disguised child. It 
will amuse readers to compare the two articles— 
(for we must say our active contemporary is an 
adept at this sort of adoption, and often affords us 
a laugh at his adroitness)—and observe the want of 
success in the present instance. Our version, 
about three months ago, begins, ‘‘ The Abbé 
Cochet, inspector of the historical monuments of the 
department (we learn from the Revue de Rouen) has 
recently made a new archeological discovery,” the 
particulars of which we proceeded to state in our 
own language, and especially referred to a hog- 
surmounted Saxon helmet, like the Envermeu one, 
found by Mr. Bateman in Derbyshire. This is 
copied verbatim into the Atheneum, as from the 
Revue de Rouen, which knew as much of Mr. 
Bateman and his hog, as of the man in the moon 
and his dog. But our contemporary, omitting our 
introductory parenthesis (‘‘as we learn from the 
Revue de Rouen”), gives another touch of the ink 
(quasi gipsy walnut) colour to the close. The Gazette 
ended, ‘‘ The excellent museum of Rouen in which 
the departmental antiquities are so well classified 
and preserved, will receive this new and valuable 
addition, and we shall look with interest for the 
Abbé Cochet’s report on this discovery.” The 
Atheneum, omitting the words of praise, concludes 
—“The museum of Rouen, in which the depart- 
mental antiquities are classified and preserved, will 
receive this new and valuable addition,.—Revue de 





Rouen.” !!! 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








BOOK-ROBBERIES, 


(M. Libri has, by a decree of the President of the French 
Republic, been superseded in his professorship of Mathe- 
matics in the Colleges of France, and the salary due to 
him ordered to be returned into the Treasury ; and another 
decree declares his seat in the Academy of Science for the 
Section of Geometry to be vacated, in consequence of his 
quitting the country in February, 1848.} 


We had copied the foregoing from the official 
Moniteur, and we regret to add that our Paris 
correspondent’s letter, since received, takes a very 
dark view of this painful affair. As he also states 
some startling circumstances relative to the pre- 
valence of this crime of Book-stealing, we have 
taken the paragraphs from their accustomed place, 
to afford them separate prominency under the head 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 

“Of the guilt of this wretched man,” says 
our correspondent, “no one here entertains a 
doubt—not even those who for months and months 
were fervent champions of his innocence. For this 
he has only himself to blame ; for, if his hands be 
pure, as he has so constantly and so boldly main- 
tained, why shrink from a judicial investigation? 
But, in truth, it is all nonsense to talk of innocence 
in presence of the overwhelming facts related in 
the indictment—in presence of stolen manuscripts 
actually found in his house—and of others actually 
traced to the British Museum. I had intended to 
send you an abstract of the indictment, to show 
how misplaced was the sympathy which was cun- 
ningly excited on behalf of this great offender in 
England, especially on the part of certain parties 
connected with public libraries and influential 
literary periodicals. But let us not sear the un- 
happy man’s conscience with a burning brand. 

‘*The question, I hear, is still agitated in official 
regions, as to whether the government shall not 
make a formal demand on the British Museum, 
and on public establishments of other countries, as 
also on private individuals, for the restoration of 
the rare works and manuscripts abstracted from 
the public libraries and sold to them by Libri. It 
so happens, however, as I mentioned in a previous 
letter, that the Bibliothéque Nationale, and nearly 
all the public libraries of France, are enriched with 
valuable books and documents which are known to 
have been stolen. Of the British Museum, the 
library of the Vatican, the Escurial, and the library 
at Berlin—saying nothing of a host of others—the 
Bibliothéque Nationale possesses spoils; and so 
utterly callous are its officials to the shame of re- 
ceiving stolen goods, that they openly and naively 
avow the date and the manner in which therobberies 
were effected.” 





BUILDING FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851.* 


Ata public meeting in Bakewell, last week, Mr. 
Paxton gave some interesting explanations of the 
construction of his design of a building for the 
Show of Industry and Art in Hyde Park. 

Mr. Paxton stated that it was not till after the 
rise of the squabble in the newspapers about the 
site that he had turned any attention to the matter. 
When his attention was fixed on the subject, he 
resolved, without knowing anything of any other 
plan, or even obtaining a prospectus, to attempt 
something which he thought suitable for the 
occasion. 

The building would be 2,100 feet long by 400 





* The best account which we have seen of Mr. Paxton’s 
design for the reception of the Exhibition of Fifty-one has 
appeared in the last number of The Artizan, from which we 
copy it here ; which we are the more induced to do, as the 
discussion, in which the Duke of Devonshire took part, seems 
to indicate an after purpose, which has not before been 
acknowledged to the public. If the immense Conservatory 
be destined for permanency in Hyde Park, we think it 
would be better to say 80, and not make it so easy even for 


those who es live in glass houses, to throw 
stones injuriously at this, 








broad. The centre aisle would be 120 feet broad, 
or ten feet wider than the Conservatory at Chats- 
worth. So vast a structure as this must necessarily 
be made as simple as possible in its details, else it 
would be impossible to carry it out: therefore the 
glass and its iron supports comprise the whole 
structure. The columns are precisely the same 
throughout the building, and will fit every part; 
the same may be said of each of the bars; and 
every piece of glass will be of the same size, 
namely, four feet long. No numbering or marking 
will be required, and the whole will be put together 
like a perfect piece of machinery. The water is 
brought down valleys on the roof, and thence 
down the columns; the water in no instance has 
further than twelve feet to run before it is delivered 
into the valleys or gutters; and the whole is so 
constructed as to carry the rain water outside, and 
the condensed water inside. The building is 
divided into broad and narrow compartments, and 
by tying these together there is little for the cross- 
ties of the centre to carry. It is entirely divided 
in twenty-four places—in short, everything runs 
to twenty-four, so that the work is made to square 
and fit, without any small detail being left to carry 
out. The number of columns fifteen feet long is 
6,024; there are 3,000 gallery-bearers; 1,245 
wrought-iron girders; forty-five miles of sash-bars ; 
and 1,073,760 feet of glass to cover the whole. 
The site will stand upon upwards of twenty acres 
of ground; but by a special arrangement the 
available space which may be afforded by galleries 
can be extended to about thirty acres, if necessary. 
With regard to the ventilation and the rays of 
light, he would say that the former was a very 
peculiar part of the plan. The whole building, 
four feet round the bottom, will be filled with 
louvre boards, so placed as to admit air but ex- 
clude rain. On the inside of that there will be a 
canvas to move up and down, and in very hot 
weather this may be watered and the interior kept 
cool. The top part of the centre building is put 
up almost entirely for the purposes of ventilation ; 
and he thought it would be found that if he had 
erred at all in respect of the means of ventilation, 
there would be found too much rather than too 
little. By covering the greater part of the build- 
ing with canvas, a gentle light will be thrown 
over the whole; and the whole of the glass at the 
top of the northern side of the building will give 
a direct light to the interior. If more light be 
wanted, the means of affording it are provided. 

The building will be covered in by the 1st of 
January next: he was as firmly persuaded that 
the contract would be accomplished to the day, 
as he was certain that he then addressed that 
meeting. 

The gallery of the building will be twenty-four 
feet wide, and will extend a distance of six miles. 
Now if, after the purposes of the exhibition are 
answered, it were thought desirable to let the 
building remain—and he sincerely hoped it would 
not be pulled down nor shipped to America—if they 
chose to let it remain, sce to what a purpose it might 
be applied. There might be made an excellent 
carriage-drive round the interior, as well as a road 


Sor equestrians, with the centre tastefully laid out 


and planted ; and then there would be nearly six 
miles of room in the galleries for a promenade for the 
public, 

The Duke of Devonshire assured the meeting 
that they might depend upon it there is no doubt 
of the success of this admirable plan ; ‘for Mr. 
Paxton has never attempted anything which he 
has not succeeded in fully carrying out.” 

Mr. Paxton rose again, and observed, that simple 
as the details of the work might appear, people 
must not imagine that it was the invention ofa 
dream—an Arabian night’s entertainment. 

It was the growth of a number of years of deep 
thought and practice ; and unless the conservatory 
at Chatsworth had been first made, this would not 





have been erected. The experience he gathered in 
the erection of that building had not been lost upon 
the one about to be erected ; which was a better 
design, in some respects, and constructed upon a 
more economical principle. Such a design, hoy. 
ever, could not have been erected twenty-four 
years ago, on account of the cost of the gla 
which would have been more than the whole cos 
of the proposed building. The erection of the cop. 
servatory was the principal cause of introducing 
this particular form of glass into this country, He 
was anxious, in order to avoid the collection of 





dirt, not to have a lap in the glass; and he went © 


to the establishment of Chance, of Birmingham, 
where he met with a French and a Belgian manu- 
facturer, whom he prevailed on to make the glass 
for the conservatory four feet long. They did s0; 
and the introduction of it led the Birmingham 
manufacturers to prepare the same, and they now 
make the best of any country,—a striking illustra. 
tion, among many that might be given, of the 
benefits to be derived from the exhibition itself. 

Mr. Barker, who seems to be a local owner of 
mines and a manufacturer, made an_ interesting 
speech in illustration of the benefits we have de- 
tived by admitting foreign competition: the fact is, 
we have more to gain than to lose by seeing the 
productions of foreigners. 

The art of inlaying in marble was a striking 
illustration of the truth of this. It was practised 
to some extent in that neighbourhood, and the 
execution of the work was far superior to the Flo- 
rentine mosaic of that description. But the fertility 
and beauty of design among the Italians secured 
them a ready sale for their works in this country, 
to the exclusion of the productions of Derbyshire. 
He exhibited a beautiful table of black marble, 
inlaid with flowers of various colours, the work of 
Mr. Woodruff, of Bakewell; and he showed, by 
some smaller specimens, the mode in which the 
inlaying is executed, and the extreme minuteness 
and accuracy with which the parts to be inlaid are 
fitted to the groundwork. Mr. Woodruff has asked 
for a design of some work which he desires to exe- 
cute in a style worthy of the Show next year; and 
he has no fear of being excelled by foreigners in 
execution. Mr. Barker pointed to some products 
of lead, and declared himself willing to explain 
their manufacture to foreigners. He had always 
found that those smelters and manufacturers of 
lead who kept their doors closed to their competi- 
tors in the trade were invariably surpassed by those 
who freely exchanged information at the same time 
that they carried on an honourable and vigorous 
spirit of emulation. : 

Lately, at the laboratory of the Ecoles des Mines 
in Paris, the chemical professors gave him the 
analyses of various metallic products, which he had 
never before seen analyzed ; and with the utmost 
liberality they offered to submit to analysis all 
mineral substances which he would at any time 
send to them, and to furnish him with the results 
without any charge. Such an offer made him 
blush with shame to think that England, the 
richest country in the world in metals and minerals, 
was without any school of instruction in mining 
and metallurgy ; while France, so comparatively 
poor in her metallic products, possessed the finest 
school in the world. He felt that, standing there 
with all his English associations and prejudices 
weighing upon him, he was not in so fit a = 
dition to give an impartial judgment on S 
merits of this great exhibition as if he were on pe 
Continent of Europe or in America om = 
Anglo-Saxon brethren. But if he might ae 
from what he had recently heard from cnlightes ; 
foreigners of various nations, he should say, ths 
this gathering of all nations was viewed by — 
the grandest design which had ever been — 
by any nation in the world, and calculated Me rt ‘| 
duce most important results, both in a socia' a " 
commercial point of view, to the inhabitants 
every country who may participate in It. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LETTERS OF LAURA D’AUVERNE TO BERTHA. 
LETTER FIRST.—MARCH 23RD. 


MARRIAGE? when was Marriage happy ? 


I am weary of this yoke— 


Weary of this bland deception—this mere counterfeit—this cloak ; 
Oh, dear Bertha, never marry; never shackle life’s poor span 
With those vows that link you ever to exacting, selfish Man ! 


Love ? you should have heard his raptures; heard those silver- wooing chords— 
Passion-breathing, soul-enthralling, as his /ife hung on my words; 

Oh! to hear him, Woman’s advent was the advent of a grace 

That lent lustre unto Heaven—and gave language to earth’s face. 


She—’twas she—that like the morning scatter’d gladness as she came ; 
Nature wreath’d her path with sweetness; wrote on every flower her name; 
Music at her first fond whisper thrill’d and trembled into birth— 

Beauty languish’d to be like her—Truth to imitate her worth! 


Oh, dear Bertha, could you fancy angel breathings, such as these, 

Ending in a marriage discord, like a wild cat o’er the keys ? 

Such a storm I’ve just escaped from ;—but of course you know D’Auverne, 
Know his obstinate ill-humour—know his pride......but you shall learn. 


If I have a passion, Bertha, ’tis to mount the graceful steed, 

Curb his haughty pace elastic, check his hot and dashing speed ; 

But D’Auverne abhors it—hates it!—Would you think a man of sense 
Could be so perverse as hate it? Truth is, dear, he hates expense! 


Well, it ended in a quarrel. 


** Think you, sir,” I said to him, 


“‘That each wish I should surrender to make triumph for your whim ; 
There are ladies round me, thousands, who have horses they may ride, 
With attendants ever ready; wherefore, then, am I denied?” 


Ashe rose, J rose and pass’d him, proudly, as I would command, 

But he stepp’d all pale, and held me with an agitated hand ; 

And with quivering lip he murmur’d—“ There’s no pain this heart endures 
Like the pain of thus denying any hope or wish of yours! 


‘Tf you love me, Laura, love me”..... 


.but no word would I hear more, 


But regain’d my chair, and, rocking, crush’d my passion ’gainst the floor; 
Even this, dear, did not please him ! for with short and snappish word, 
‘* Cease that foolish rocking,” said he, ‘for ’tis fit I should be heard.” 


‘Since you force me I must hear you—there’s for me no other choice,” 
Spoke I, with a chilling courtesy, and a cold, contemptuous voice ; 

All astounded, gazed he on me, with a brow of gathering gloom, 
Loosed my hand in utter silence—and I proudly left the room. 








MUSIC. 


An Italian Opera buffa is on the tapis for Drury 


Lane at ‘easy prices,” to be started almost imme- 
diately, under whose guidance, or who the singers 
are to be, we have not heard. 

Jenny Lind’s American Advent.—The Barnum 
has offered a premium of 200 dollars for the best 
“ Jenny Lind Song,” to be composed by Benedict 
and sung by the Nightingale on her début in the 
Musical Hall, New York, which is announced for 
the 18th of this month of September. 

The Grand National Concerts.—It is said the 
committee of management intend to produce ori- 
ginal lyrical works by native composers. Mr. Geo. 
Macfarran, Mr. E. Loder are engaged, and Mr. 
John Barnett to assist. Balfe will be conductor, 
and Herr Molique leader. Musard, the well-known 
dance-music conductor, isto directin his own depart- 
ment. The orchestra will number near a hundred 
instruments, and it is expected that the chorus 
from the Berlin Chapel Royal, composed of seventy 
male voices, and under the command of Kapel- 
meister Neidthart, will join in the performances. 








THE DRAMA. 

Haymarket Theatre—Mr. Hudson has returned 
tom the United States, and rejoined the Adelphi 
ce who are still drawing full houses at the 
aymarket, _ The character selected for his rentrée 

= the Knight of Arva, in Bourcicault’s clever 
oa that name. Mr. Hudson, who has lost 
pan ng of the drollery and humour which charac- 
pr his delineation of Irish parts, and which 
bm po tae a best successor of poor Power, 

r 

Handed during the performance | "ey 8” 
ympc.—Mr. Farren having transferred his 


‘all but efficient company from the Strand to this 








theatre, it opened under his management on 
Monday last, the novelty of the opening night 
being a burlesque, called The Princess in the Tower. 
The story of this piece, from what repertory of 
fairy lore obtained we are not aware, is founded on 
the attempts ofa prince, who is under the power of 
a demon, to obtain possession of a princess confined 
by her father during his absence in the wars in an 
almost inaccessible tower. There is little novelty 
in the incidents or in the way in which the story is 
treated ; but the burlesque is written with con- 
siderable vivacity, and is full of comic effects, 
especially in the parodies that are introduced. The 
jokes, old and new, good and bad, fall thick and 
furious, and the intervention of an obliging fairy 
brings matters at the proper time to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. The principal part was played by 
Mrs. Leigh Murray, whose admirable delivery of 
the burlesque verse did not suffer a single point to 
be lost upon the audience. Mr. Shalders per- 
formed the chief comic character with great gusto. 
We must congratulate Mr. Farren on his accession 
to the occupancy of this commodious theatre, where 
no doubt the same spirit and judgment which cha- 
racterised his direction of the small and incon- 
venient Strand Theatre, will produce more satisfac- 
tory results than, as we learn from his closing 
address, attended his efforts there. 


The Strand.—This theatre was opened on Mon- 
day by the Olympic company. The management 
seems to rely on the ballet as the chief attraction. 
We question if this be wise. The names of Glover, 
Farren, and other eminent favourites, have tended 
to make the little theatre in the Strand somewhat 
classic ground, and the lessee would, we think, do 
well not to depart so completely from the example 
which his predecessors have set him, with credit 
and we believe benefit to themselves, 





VARIETIES. 

Royal Polytechnic Institution.—Boutigny’s sphe- 
roidal state of bodies, and the curious facts relating 
thereto, explanatory of the ancient mysteries,—the 
Fiery Ordeal, the Incombustible Man, &c., have 
recently been popularly explained and illustrated 
by Mr. Pepper in his series of lectures “On the 
Apparent Contradictions of Chemistry.” For ‘ con- 
tradictions” read contrasts. Mr. Pepper plunges 
his hand into molten lead, and anon into sulphur- 
ous acid, retained in a liquid state hy Mr. 
Masters’ recently invented simple and useful freez- 
ing apparatus. The expression “ contradictions of 
chemistry,” might apply to freezing water in red- 
hot vessels ; but this again is only a contrast to 
holding in the hand solidified carbonic acid. In 
neither case is the freezing liquid or the frozen 
substance intensely cold, in actual contact with the 
red-hot metal or with the sensitive skin, and this is 
considered to be the simple explanation of all these 
interesting phenomena. 

The Zoological Society holds on its prosperous 
and lucrative course. At the monthly general 
meeting, on Thursday, new members were elected 
and others proposed ; and the Report of the council 
furnished the encouraging information, that the 
number of visitors to the gardens in August was 
54,564, being an increase over August, 1849, of 
27,892, and that the number of visitors since the 
arrival of the Hippopotamus (a period of only 14 
weeks) has been 226,988. Well done, Hippopota- 
mus primus. Apropos of this institution. Its very 
intelligent and most active Secretary, in one of his 
natural history pursuits, furnished us with a good 
laugh in Edinburgh, a few weeks ago. He had 
gone into a bird-stuffer’s shop, in Princes Street, 
to ascertain where he was lhkely to obtain good 
specimens of living grouse; which the worthy 
shopkeeper misunderstanding, said to us a few 
minutes after, ‘‘Did you see that strange English 
gentleman? Lord preserve us! what d’ye think 
he wanted? He really wanted to catch some live- 
grouse in Princes’ Street !!” Thae ignorant south~ 
ron bodies. 

Princess’s Theatre.—It is expected that Charles 
Kean and the Keeleys will open this theatre on 
the 17th, with My Wife’s Secret, and a burlesque. 
The theatre has been renovated, and a splendid box 
fitted up for the Royal Visitors. 

The Submarine Electric Wire.—When we wit- 
nessed the first experiments on the Submarine 
Telegraph at Folkestone, we brought back with 
us, and left exposed at our publishing office, speci- 
mens of the wires and their various gutta percha 
coatings, which we had seen used, and were de- 
scribed in the Literary Gazette of that date. They 
were of several very different diameters, and we 
were not aware which of them had been considered 
the most expedient. The Patentees of the Gutta 
Percha Company have, however, favoured us with a 
sample of that which we presume has been found 
the best by the test of experience, and laid down 
between the English and French coasts. It is 
light, flexible, and strong.* The wire not thicker 
than that of an ordinary bell-pull in a dwelling- 
house, and the gutta percha in which it is im- 
bedded and preserved, about the size of a lady’s 
little finger ; and yet, barring accidents which can 
in future be guarded against, is to traverse the 
depths of the stormy sea, and by a combined 
system of communication may convey the intelli- 
gence and maintain the intercourse of the great 
family of mankind, momentarily, throughout every 
geographical sphere ‘‘from Indus to the Pole.” 
These are the triumphs of science: this mode of 
speech the grand universal Peace Congress oratory, 
not for Frankfort but the world! 


* The twenty-five miles weighed,— 
tons. cwts. qr. Ibs. 
1 2 1 10 





Wire, = os oe 
Gutta Percha oe o 4 7 1 9 
And we regret to learn that it has been snapped, or cut 
asunder, (it is said by some sunken rocks near Cape 
Grisnez,) so that the communications by this means are 


suspended. 
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C. W. Williams Wynn.—Next to Sir Robert 
Peel, perhaps, there was no parliamentary cha- 
racter more prominent than Williams Wynn, the 
father and one of the best constitutional authorities 
of the House of Commons, whose death, at the age 
of seventy-four, took place at his house in Grafton 
Street, on Monday last. He had been above half 
a century a member, and many a gifted, stout, 
and youthful companion for a season had he 
witnessed vanish from that sphere, where his 
age and experience had made him an oracle, 
even amid the infirmities of accumulating years. 
bp questions of privilege and doubtful points 

precedent and order, his judgment had great 
yeighe At one period he was nearly chosen 
to fill the Speaker’s chair. He was the fast friend 
of Southey, attached to literature, an able exponent 
of political measures, and altogether a man to be 
re d and esteemed for a lengthened career, in 
which everything praiseworthy and honourable 
attached to his name. 

Dr. S. Mackenzie.—The vacant Official Assignee- 
ship in Bankruptcy, for the district of Manchester, 
has been filled up, we perceive, by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, for many years 
connected with the newspaper press in town and 
country, and author of several works, of which it 
has been the pleasant duty of the Literary Gazette 
to report very favourably, Dr. Mackenzie is also 
an experienced and practical man of business, 
having for several years been secretary of a Rail- 
‘way company, as well as auditor of an Insurance 
society. We rejoice to see, character and other 
a ifications being satisfactory, that useful em- 
ployment in the public service is thus given, by 

reference, to those who distinguish themselves 
in intellectual pursuits. 

The Useful.—The comforts of life are composed 
of small matters—trifles; and in our keeping 
account for more than thirty years of the giant 
strides of science, we have always made it a rule to 
take notice of the little steps of contemporary im- 

rovement. Thus with the last month we have 
‘ound much delight in a Aazor that cannot cut :— 
do not laugh, we mean a razor that does mow off 
the beard pleasantly, but with which the shaver 
cannot cut himself if he tries ever so hard! This 

reventive service is effected by a contrivance of 
Mtr. Blackwell, cutler, who by passing a guard over 
the blade of the instrument when used, so com- 
pletely protects the edge (like a plane) that neither 
nervousness, infirmity of hand, or post-influence of 
champagne, need be feared in applying it to the 
most rugged chin. There is no matter as to condi- 
tion or conveniences ; the razor is perfectly safe and 
effective. Next we have an improved Brush, with 
a Latin name, sine Manubriwm, which we had seen 
much praised before we tried it. It is invented by 
a Mr. Baker, and by setting the bristles in an oblique 
direction and different lengths, the brushing quality 
seems to be cleverly adapted to various conditions 
requiring cleanliness. Thus, if the substance to be 
removed be large and hard, you treat it with the 
rough side of your brush ; if the material be fine 
and the stain slight, the easier course is sufficient. 
These things bespeak great ingenuity, and deserve 
encouragement : they add considerably to our little 
comforts, 

The Wreck of the Orion.—An important decision, 
as a caution to the conductors of steam transit by 
sea or land, has been pronounced in Scotland in 
the case of the Orion, the master of which—F. 
Henderson—has been condemned to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, and the second mate—John 

* Willi to seven years’ transportation, for the 
culpable neglect of their duty on this fatal occasion. 
Doomed as the travelling population of the country 
are, without remedy, to depend on the cares of 
Px yp ee mates, ~ guy: and conductors, it is 

time they should be taught their serious re- 
sponsibilities. 


_The Marble Arch at Buckingham Palace is now 
another situati its 


im process for removal to 
first cost was an enormous job, 


situation, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bohn’s Shilling Series: Irving’s Astoria, 2 vols in one, 2s. 

Bracebridge Hall, 1s. 6d. 

Clark’s Scripture Promises, Essay by Wardlaw, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Dick's Philosophy of a Future State, new edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. (sewed, ls. 6d.) 

Hogg’s Instructor, new series, vol. 5, imperial 8vo, cl., 4s. 6d. 

Jameson’s (Mrs.) Sacred and Legendary Art, second edition, 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 28s. 

Luttrells; or, The Two Marriages, by F. Williams, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, #1 Ils. 6d. 

Mitchell’s (O. M.) Discoveries and Theories in Modern 
Astronomy, 12mo, 2s. 

Smith’s (T.) Practical Treatise on Terebinthine Medicines, 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Strickland’s (A.) Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, l5s. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1850. hm. s. 1850. hm. 8. 
Sept. 7 . . . 115757°7 | Sept.ll. . 11 56 36°1 
8... —57 376 a 6. — 56 153 
9. « « —5&7 179 3... — 55 54°4 
10. . . — 56 56°7 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* The Monthly Part of the Literary Gazette for August, 
besides its usual Literary, Fine Arts, and Miscellaneous 
heads, contains Reports of the entire Proceedings of the 
British Association at Edinburgh, and of the Archeological 
Association in Lancashire. By means of the Supplemental 
(gratuitous) sheet, and four extra half-sheets, the uncalcu- 
lating reader will probably be surprised to learn that, inde- 
pendently of the advertisements, the original subject matter 
in this single month would fill a large octavo volume. Even 
among the most boasted efforts of the cheap press, such a 
publication may be d d deserving of mention, especially 
when it is considered from how many expensive sources its 
various intelligence must be acquired. 





We cannot answer “ A Subscriber’s” inquiry respecting 
the abbreviation of human life after the Deluge, and, sub- 
sequently, to a yet shorter period. We know of no publica- 
tion which can inform him. 

The Mirror of the Times for August, a new weekly co- 
adjutor, has been presented to us: and we are glad to say 
that it has joined the ranks of cheap popular literature in a 
creditable manner—to amuse and inform, not to demoralize 
and poison the humbler classes. 

Franklin Corworthy.—A letter, extracted from the Mining 
Journal, signed Franklin Coxworthy, Author of Electrical 
Condition, has been sent to us, and our attention directed to 
the concluding paragraph, in which the Literary Gazette is 
charged with accelerating the death of the late Mr. W. H. 
Weekes, of Sandwich, by its report of Faraday’s lecture, in 
February last, “ on the Electricity of the Air,” wherein the 
discovery that the electrical condition of the atmosphere 
increases in proportion to its height, is attributed to Peltier. 
Mr. Coxworthy considers this discovery to belong to Mr. 
Weekes, and he says, “I called on the Editor, and represented 
to him the iniquity of the act, and even went so far as to 
give him an outline of an article in atonement of the offence ; 
but, alas! to no purpose.” What the worthy gentleman 
might have said in the office of the Literary Gazette, if we 
ever heard, we have entirely forgotten ; but the “ outline” 
did not most certainly convey to our innocent mind any 
atonement of any offence against poor Mr. Weekes. In 
regard to him the outline was faint, representing, it is true, 
that twenty years ago Mr. Weekes “determined that the 
atmosphere was electric in proportion to its distance from the 
earth ;” but the picture was almost wholly Mr. Coxworthy 
and his labours, to which we declined to give place in our 
columns. This, we suppose, must have been “ the iniquity 
of the act ;” but we do not feel the least disposed to offer 
any atonement for this offence, however grieved we may 
feel that the Literary Gazette, even in its report of a lecture; 
should have been a vehicle of pain to a sensitive and intelli- 
gent mind. 

Respecting the_proposed offer of reconciliation and union 
between the Archzological Association and Institute, we 
would refer readers, anxious for the good of both, and the 
successful progress of antiquarian pursuits, to Mr. Wright’s 
letter in a preceding page. For ourselves, we can only say 
we are anxious to promote so desirable an object by every 
means in our power. 
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SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY—CHEAP PLEAsuy) 
EXCURSIONS. "I 


O DOVER, FOLKESTOy: 
WESTENHANGER, and CANTERBURY, ever 
Saturday, at 12.30, to return by the train leaving Dovery 
11.45 a.m. on Monday. Fares, there and back—Ist cy 
20s.; 2nd class, 15s.; children under 12 years of age, i, 


MARGATE and RAMSGATE to LONDO} 
every morning, except Sunday, by the train leaving My. 
gate at 10 minutes after 9 o’clock. Fares—Ist class, \(y 
2nd class, 7s. ; children under 12 years, 4s, ‘ 


TO RAMSGATE aud MARGATE direct, 
three hours, every day except Sunday, at half-past |2o'clo¢ | 
from the London Terminus of the SOUTH-EASTER) 
RAILWAY. Fares—lIst class, 10s.; 2nd class, 7s.; chilire 
under 12 years, 4s. Compartments reserved for Families, 


TO RAMSGATE and MARGATE direct, i 
three hours, every Saturday, at half-past 3 o’clock, from th 
London Terminus of the SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY | 
to return on Sunday evening or Monday morning. Far 
(there and back)—3rd class, 10s. ; 2nd class, 15s, ; Ist clas, 7 











20s. Compartments reserved for Families. : 
ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 
permanently elastic, very durable and cheap. 
3feet wide . . £2 8 0/| 4feet 6 inches wide £3 3 | 
3feetGinches . . 213 O|/5feet .....310 
4feet ... + 218 0] 5 feetGinches . . 318 | 
The best top stuffing, all horsehair: 
3 feet wide #310 0 | 4 feet6 inches wide #5 0 | 
3 feet 6 inches « 40 O15... s«. - ORI 
4feet .. - 410 0] 5 feetGinches . .6 01 





One of these Mattresses, with a French Mattress onit, 
is a most excellent and soft bed. HEAL anp SON'S Lis 
of Bedding, with full particulars of Weight, Sizes, ani © 
Prices of every description of Bedding, sent free by post. 
Heat and Son, Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the 

Chapel, Tottenham-court Road, London. 


Te ARTISTS and AMATEURS— 

VADE MECUM, or Portable Compendium of every 
requisite for sketching from nature ; comprising colour-bor, 
stool, easel, drawing-board, paper, &c. ; the whole beinz 
arranged in a case scarcely larger than a lady’s reticule, and 
lighter than an ordinary sketch-book. Invented and sold 
by Messrs. DicKINson, at their Galleries of Art, 114,New 
Bond Street. 


EOLOGY.—Persons wishing to be 
come acquainted with this interesting branch of 
Science, will find their studies greatly facilitated by mean 
of Elementary Collections, which can be had at Two, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, or Fifty Guineas each, arranged and sold by 
Mr. TENNANT, (Mineralogist to Her Majesty,) 149, Strand, 
London. ao , 
A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the 
recent works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, 2 4 
Mahogany Cabinet with five trays, viz. :— 
MINERALS which are the components of rocks, ot 9 
casionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Caleedony, 
Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, ae 
Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, me 
Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plumbago, >! 
men, &c. _ 
METALLIC ORES:—Iron, Manganese, Laat, Tin, Zine, 
Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. " 
ROCKS :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Pe 
phyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, 
&e. 














FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devers 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, 2? Chalk, Plastic clay, 
London clay, and Crag Formations, &c. . 

Mr. ‘TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION & 
MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the ro de 
GEOLOGY, and of the application of Mineral — Soe 
in the Arts, illustrated by an extensive Collection © 
mens, Models, &c. 


yy 4. 
REDERIC REEVF, PRINTER 
and LITHOGRAPHER, executes every a the 
work connected with Letterpress and Lithograp 9 4 
best style and at moderate charges. Illustration ing, Archi 
in Natural History, Geology, Anatomy, Engine ravine by 
tecture, &c., lithographed from nature or —— ian 
Artists conversant with the various branches 0 Portraits 
rinted in black or colours. Landscapes, bie age = ctness 
c., completed for publication with Carer orth one of 
from sketches however imperfect, and — , 
more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, P oe nes 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according Tittle infe 
adopted in Germany, and printed with an ¢ 


rior to Steel. ne: 
N.B.—Estimates given for printing on the most reasonable 


scale. 
5, Heathcock Court, Strand. 
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LOOR 


Best quality, warranted . 
Persian and Turkey pattern 2s. 9d. ” 
Common Floor Cloth . 2s. Od. ” 
COCOA-FIBRE Mats and Matting. 
INDIA MATTING, plain and figured. 


JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CLOTHS. 


2s. 6d. per sq. yd. 
9d 





ECHI’S MULTIFORMIA, 
4, LEADENHALL STREET. This elegant ap- 
pendage to the drawing-room in Papier Maché, comprising 
within itself a Pole Screen, a Chess Table, a Reading Desk, 
and a Music Stand. Mechi solicits the attention of the 
tasteful to this novelty, as well as to the general contents of 
his new Show Room, in which are exhibited the most per- 
fect specimens of Papier Maché produced in this country. 
An immense variety of ladies’ and gentlemen’s Dressing 
Cases, Work-tables, Tea Poys, Tea Trays, Hand Screens, 
Pole Screens, Card, Cake, and Note Baskets, &c. Every- 
thing for the Toilet and Work Table, of the best quality, 
and at moderate prices, may be had at Mecut’s, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, near the India House. 





D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 
_4 Watch and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and H.1.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly 
increased his stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet 
the purchases made at this season of the year, most respect- 
fully requests from the public an inspection of his various 
assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto, enamel 
dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four 
holes, 6 gs.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; 
and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 





OOTHACHE PERMANENTLY 
CURED by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling 
decaying Teeth, and rendering them sound and painless. 
Price 1s. Enough for several Teeth. The only substance 
approved by the medical faculty, as being unattended with 
pain or danger, and the good effects of which are permanent. 


Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty 
really authorized Testimonials accompany each box, with 
full directions for use. Sent free, by return of post, by 
J. WILLIS, 24, EAST TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITE- 
FRIARS, FLEET STREET, LONDON, in return for 
thirteen penny stamps. 


CAUTION.~-The great success of this preparation has 
induced numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious 
imitations, and to Copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertise- 
ments. It is needful, therefore, to guard against such 
impositions, by seeing that the name of JoHN WILLIS 
accompanies each packet. 





‘T ~ 

HE NEW HAIR BRUSHES.— 
Have you seen the new Hair Brushes yet? They are 
called BAKER’S SINE MANUBRIUM BRUSHES, from 
their being without a handle. They are in form oval, the 
hairs being placed transversely ; they answer the purpose of 
a comb and four different brushes, viz., a hard brush, two 
medium brushes, and a soft brush. All the principal per- 
fumers at first sight have ordered a supply. They are regis- 
tered, and sold at prices to suit the prince and the peasant. 
One sight of them must satisfy every sensible person that it 
is the best hair brush ever invented. Address Mr. Baker, 

3, Murray Street, Hoxton, or at the Jerusalem, Cornhill. 





ENDRIE’S PATENT PETRO- 


: LINE SOAP has realized in practice all the pro- 
mised beneficial effects on excoriations and eruptive affec- 
tions of the cuticle. The “‘ Cosmetic PETROLINE Soap,” for 
the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have an agreeable 
demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate 
as or in the nursery, for infants. The ‘“ PEerroLine 
‘ — Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying 

e irritation felt inthe employment of the ordinary alkaline 
compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum 
jane “DisPENsARY Soap,” is prepared for Seeeteaans 
bp cular affections of long standing ; and, from experience 

re public schools, where it has been employed in 
washing children’s heads, it has proved an efficient specific 


‘or, and a complete protection against, the troublesom 
complaint known as ringworm. ' wey, 


The Dispensary Soap, bein ice, i i 
. ig at a moderate price, is avail- 
ae] we all classes, and is used with great mds in purify- 
in oe yen eg —— 3 indeed, the use of it may, 
o us and ot i i 
‘tended antes vp ‘ er contagions, be considered 
R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 


12 aND 13, Ticusomyg STREET, REGENT’s QUADRANT. 





Assurance Companies. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


50, REGENT STREET; CITY BRANCH, 2, ROYAL 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


Established 1806. 


Poticy Houtpers’ CapPITaL, £1,180,722, 
ANNUAL INCOME £148,000. Bonusges DecLARED £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office 41,886,000 


PRESIDENT. 
The Right Honourable Eart Grey. 


DIRECTORS. - 
FREDERICK Squire, Esq., Chairman. 

WILtiiAM Henry Strong, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Thomas Maugham, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. | Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. | The Rev. James Sherman. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. | Capt. William J. Williams. 


J. A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director. 
Physiciaun—Joun MACLEAN, M.D., F.R.S., 29, Upper 
Montague-street, Montague-square. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED 
AMONG THE INSURED. 

Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender 
of Bonuses. 

| |Bonuses added 
Date of} Sum subsequently, 


“ | to be further 
Policy. |Insured. latenensil an 











Original Premium. 





} nually, 
£ # s. d. £ 5s. d. 
1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished | 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 3319 2 ditto. 23117 8 
1818 1000 34 16 10 ditto. 114 18 10 








Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 





Total with addi- 





Policy Sum Bonuses A 
Date. tions, to be fur- 
No. Insured. added. ther "increased. 
z #sd € s. d. 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 1882 12 -1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 














Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon 
application to the Agents of the Office in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at 
the Head Office, No. 50, Regent Street. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLace, PALL MALL, LonpDon; 97, GEORGE 
Street, Epinspurcs ; 12, St. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW; 
4, COLLEGE GREEN, DuBLIN. 


LONDON BOARD. 


Chairman—CHARLEs GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—CuaR.Es Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. F. C. Maitland, Esq. 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 


The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 
31st December, 1847, is as follow :— 





Sum added Sum 

















Sum Time a ey 

to Policy in| to Policyin}| payable at 
Assured. Assured. 1841. Death. 

z Zad. 2s. da. 2 « 4. 
5000 13 yrs.10 mo.| 638 6 8 787 10 0 6470 16 8 
5000 1 year oe ee 11210 0}; 511210 0 
1000 12 years 100 0 0 157 10 0 1257 10 0 
1000 7 years oe 157 10 0} 115710 0 
1000 1 year oe ee 2210 0 1022 10 0 
500 12 years 50 0 0 7815 0 628 15 0 
500 4 years ee ee 4 00 645 0 0 
500 1 year oe ee 11 6 0 $611 5 0 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 
scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 
when the insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. 








ECONOMIC 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir T. FRANKLAND LEWIS, MP, Bt. 


Chairman. 
HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
ADVANTAGES. 

The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
System. 

The whole of the Profits divided among the 
Assured every Fifth Year. 

The sum of £274,000 was added to Policies at the 
last Division, which produced an average Bonus of £628 
per Cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Amount of Assurance Fund, £970,000. Income, 
£170,000 per Annum. 

Loans granted on such Policies as are purchaseable by the 
Society. 

For particulars apply to 

ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 

6, New Bripce STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 





THE MONARCH 
FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1835. 


ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 
Chairman—Joun MusGrove, Esq. and Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—JouN KINNERSLEY HOOPER, 
Esq. and Alderman. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The Company effects Insur- 
ances upon all descriptions of property at moderate rates. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policy holders have the gua- 
rantee of a large capital, and the additional advantage of par- 
ticipating in the profits derived from the Fire Assurance 
department. 
GEORGE H. JAY, Manager and Secretary. 





ALFRED 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
7, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sir David Scott, Bart. George Frederick Dickson, 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 
Esq. Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
DIREcTORS. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, | Wm. James Maxwell, Esq. 
Esq. 


q Chas. Snell Paris, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. | Sir David Scott, Bart. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. 


Lieut.-Colonel Tulloch. 
William James Lancaster, | The Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, 
Esq. 


Life Assurances of every description can be effected with 
this Association. 

The result of the last division of profits is shown in the 
following table, which exhibits the additions made to the 
sums assured under policies of seven years’ standing. 

The next bonus will be declared in July 1851. 














Age at Duration Sums Annual Addition to 
entrance.| of Policies. Assured. Premium. | Sum Assured. 
z & 3s. d, & sd, 
24 7 yrs. 1 mo. 20¢0 47 1 8 237 18 4 
30 7 1 5000 133 10 10 672 8 10 
23 6 11 1000 23 2 6 113 0 4 
$1 6 10 5000 | 233 15 0 566 13 10 
43 6 10 3800 } 11010 0 307 15 4 
33 6 10 600 145 5 62 11 6 
23 6 9 5000 115 12 6 556 4 9 














These additions, if compared with the premiums paid, 
will be found to range as high as 69 per cent. upon them. 
J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 





> ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, for Accumulative and General 
Assurance, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 5, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Actuary—G. J. Farrance, Esq. 
Manager of the West End Branch—James Bryden, Esq., 
5, Waterloo Place. 
All further information may be obtained of 
EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Secretary. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on the 29th instant, 
the Chief Office of this Company in London will be RE- 
MOVED to Nos. 20 and 21, Poultry. 
BENJN. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 
3, Charlotte Row, Mansion House, Sept, 3, 1650. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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INING COMPANY OF WALES, 


ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. E., 
Secretary. 


Offices, 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 





’T‘HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to 
the Zoological Society of London, is EXHIBITED 
DAILY, from | to 6 o’clock, at their Gardens in the Regent’s 
Park. The band of the First Life Guards will perform, by 
permission of Colonel Hall, every Saturday, at 4 o’clock. 
he Arab snake charmers. Jabar Abou Haijab and Mo- 
hammed Abou Merwan, will also perform on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, at 4 o’clock and at 5 o’clock, weather 
permitting. Admission, ls. each; Mondays, 6d. 








Sales by Auction. 


PERIODICAL SALES FOR 1850, (ESTABLISHED IN 1803,) oF RE- 
VERSIONS, Lire INTERESTS, ANNUITIES, POLICIES OF ASSUR- 
ANCE, Apvowsons, NEXT PRESENTATIONS, RENT CHARGES 
IN Liev oF T1THEs, Post OsiT Bonds, TONTINES, DEBEN- 
tures, GrounD ReEnTs, IMPROVED RENTS, SHARES IN 
Docks, CANALS, Mines, RAILWAYS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
AND ALL Pusiic UNDERTAKINGS. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 


SONS respectfully inform the public that upwards 
of 47 years’ experience having proved the classification of 
this species of property to be extremely advantageous and 
economical to vendors, and equally satisfactory and conve- 
nient to purchasers, the PERIODICAL SALES of REVER- 
SIONARY INTERESTS, policies of insurance, tontines, 
debentures, advowsons, next presentations, and securities 
dependent upon human life, shares in docks, canals, mines, 
railways, and all public undertakings, will be continued 
throughout 1850, as follows :— 


Friday, October 4. 
Friday, Noven:ber 1. 
Particulars may be had, ten days previous to the sale, at 


the Auction Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 
‘28, Poultry. 


Friday, December 6. 





FREEHOLDS, IN ALDGATE, JOHN STREET, GOLDEN SQuaRE, 
AND Croypon, SURREY. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
> SONS are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, on Friday, September 27th, at 12, in 12 lots, a 
FREEHOLD ESTATE; comprising ten dwelling-houses, 
@ commodious yard, stabling, and premises, situate and 
being 20, 21, and 23, Great Somerset Street, and 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, and 7, Little Somerset Street, in the parish of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, in the City of London, let at rents, and of 
the value of #300 per annum. Also a Freehold Dwelling- 
house, being 1, John Street, Golden Square, Middlesex, let 
at £60 per annum; and Two Plots of Building Land, situate 
in Addiscombe Lane, Croydon, Surrey. May be viewed, 
and particulars had of Messrs. Trinder and Eyre, Solicitors, 
i, John Street, Bedford Row; at the Mart; and of Messrs. 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





In HAMPSHIRE— THE BEAUTIFUL PROPERTY, KNOWN AS 
‘WooDLANDs, NEAR Emsworts, HAVANT, AND HORNDEAN, 
COMPRISING AN ELEGANT RESIDENCE AND EsTATE. 


: ‘ 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
SONS have received instructions from the Pro- 
prietor to SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, 
September 27th, in 7 lots, (unless previously disposed of by 
rivate contract,) a valuable and extensive FREEHOLD 
STATE, comprising the beautiful castellated mansion 
known as Woodlands, situate near Emsworth and Havant, 
(at each of which there is a Railway Station, within three 
hours and a half of London, through Brighton and Chi- 
chester,) 34 miles from Horndean, 10 from Portsmouth, and 
8 from Chichester; in a fine sporting part of the county of 
Southampton and neighbourhood, with delightful 
park, meadows, pleasure grounds, gardens, hothouses, &c. ; 
detached farm yards, and agricultural buildings of every 
description, coach-house, stables, and an infinity of excellent 
offices ; together with 156 acres of fine arable, meadow, and 
wood land, chiefly within a ring fence, handsomely timbered, 
and belted with thriving plantations. More descriptive 
advertisements will appear in due time, and in the interim 
the property may be viewed with tickets only, which, with 
iculars and plans, may be obtained of J. T. Cookney, 
.. Solicitor, 5, Lamb’s Conduit Place; and of Messrs. 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





G LOUCESTER MUSICAL FES- 
> TIVAL—CHEAP EXCURSION TRAINS.—On 
TUEspAy, the 10th September, and on Farpay, the 13th of 
September, Excursion Trains will leave Paddington at 
Seven o’Clock a.m., calling at Slough, Reading, and Didcot, 
for Gloucester ; also, from Bath and Chippenham, to Glou- 
cester—to return the same evenings. 


Fares. 
Paddington, or Windsor and Slough, to 
Gloucester and back .. . . . . « 10s. and 6s. 0d. 
Reading or Oxford, to ditto, dit + « « 9s. and 5s. 0d. 
Swindon, to ditto, ditto . ... . . . 68.and 3s. 6d, 
From Bath or Chippenham, to ditto, ditto 7s. and 4s. 0d. 


Passengers having Luggage will only be conveyed at 
the ordinary fares. 





PIANOFORTES, 25 GUINEAS EACH. 
DAMAIN E and Co., 20, Soho Square, 


London, (established 1785,) sole manufacturers of 
the ROYAL PIANOFORTES, combining all the latest 
improvements of construction, with richness of tone and 
elasticity of touch; possessing also distinguished eleg of 
form and finished nicety of workmanship, uninfluenced by 
the varied effects of temperature, therefore admirably cal- 
culated for India, Australia, Canada, and other extreme 
climates, and recommended by the most eminent musicians. 
Height 3 feet 9 inches, width 4 feet, depth 2 feet 2 inches, 
Manufactured in gany, walnut, maple, satin, zebra, or 
rosewood, at the uniform nett cash price of 25 guineas each. 
D’Almaine and Co. earnestly solicit the favour of a visit 
from intending purchasers to inspect their Royal piano- 
fortes, manufactured in various woods to suit every descrip- 
tion of furniture, at the extraordinary low price of 25 
guineas, in order to meet the requirements ofalarge portion 
of the musical public. 

Professional testimonial respecting the pianofortes of 
D'Almaine and Co.—We, “the undersigned members of 
the musical profession, having carefully examined the Royal 
Pianofortes manufactured by Messrs. D’Almaine and Co., 
have great pleasure in bearing testimony to their merits 
and capabilities. It appears to us impossible to produce 
instruments of the same size, possessing a richer and finer 
tone, more elastic touch, or more equal temperament, while 
the elegance of their construction renders them a handsome 
ornament for the library, boudoir, or drawing room. J. L. 
Abel, F. Benedict, H. R. Bishop, F. Chatterton, J. B. 
Chatterton, P. Delavanti, W. Forde, E. J. Fitzwilliam, 
Stephen Glover, H. F. Hasse, W. Guernsey, W. H. Holmes, 
J. L. Hatton, E. Harrison, G. F. Kiallmark, G. Lanza, 
E. J. Loder, Ricardo Linter, Alexander Lee, A. Leffler, 
C. Minasi, H. Macco, F. Praeger, E. Roeckel, G. H. Rod- 
well, J. Templeton, F. Weber,”* &c. 


D’ALMAINE and Co., Royal Pianoforte Warehouse, 
20, Soho Square. 














Publications. 





COMPLETION OF THE ZOOLOGY OF THE 
VOYAGE OF H.M.S. SAMARANG. 
(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.) 


Now ready, 


OOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF 


H.M.S. SAMARANG. Edited by ArTHur ADAms, 
F.L.S., Assistant-Surgeon, R.N., attached to the Expedition. 
Complete in one handsome royal 4to volume, containing 55 
Plates, mostly coloured. Price, strongly bound in cloth, 
£3 10s. 


VERTEBRATA. By Jonn Epwarp Gray, 
F.R.S., Keeper of the Zoological Department of the Bri- 
tish Museum. 


FISHES. By Sir Joun Ricwarpson, M.D., 
F.R.S. 


MOLLUSCA. By the Epiror and Lovett 
Reeve, F.L.S. Including the Anatomy of the Spirula, by 
Prof. OwEN, F.R.S. 


CRUSTACEA. By the Eprror and Apam 
Wauirr, F.L.S. 


Reeve and BenuaM, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published by Mr. Newsy, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


A FFINITIES OF FOREIGNERS. 

A Novel. By Miss Janet RoBertson, daughter of 
William Robertson, Historian of Ancient Greece. 

“ The passionate, the fashionable, the touching, the play- 
ful, the tragic, and the universal, were never more happily 
exemplified. * * * A book of unmitigated excellence.” 
—Literary Gaxette. 


T. C. Newsy, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 











See 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 


I. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous illustrations, 


A PILGRIMAGE to the LAND of 
MY FATHERS; or, Narrative of Travel and Sojourn in 
Juda and Egypt. By the Rev. Moses Marcotioutas, 


It. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits of Kossuth 
and Major Carl. Balvy, 

PERSONAL ADVENTURES during 
the LATE WAR of INDEPENDENCE in HUNGARY, 
By the Baroness VON Beck. Comprising an account of her 
missions under the orders of Kossuth to the different posts 
of the Hungarian army during the contest. 


Im. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with illustrations, 


LIFE, SCENERY, and CUSTOMS 
in SIERRA LEONE andthe GAMBIA. Written on the 
Spot from personal observation. By the Rev. Txomas 
Eyre Poote, D.D., formerly of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; and 
Colonial and Garrison Chaplain of Sierra Leone. 


A New Edition, in crown oni 6s., handsomely bound, 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS. Revised and corrected. With additional matter. 
By W. H. Prescott, Author of ‘The Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,” &c. 


In 8vo, with a illustrations, 
NEW ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 
By Seba SMITE. 
VI. 
In Three vols. post 8vo, 
THE DOUBLE OATH. 


Barontss CALABRELLA. 


By the 


VI. 
NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS 
AND ROMANCES. 
In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., with illustrations, 


LIFE OF A SAILOR. By Captain 


Cuamier, R.N. 





Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF NORTH 
WALES. 


Just published, price 6s., with a Map and Fifty-two highly 
finished Wood Engravings by Thomas Gilks, from original 
drawings by George Pickering, Esq. of Chester. 

HE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK 
of NORTH WALES, a Guide to the TOURIST, 
the ANTIQUARIAN, and the ANGLER. By Joux 

HIckLIn. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co. ; SIMPKIN, Marsnatt, and 

Co.; Lonoman and Co.; HamiLTon, ApAms, and Co.; 

GRooMBBIDGE and Sons; and GEorGE PRicuarp, Chester. 


ED 


THE LION HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s., 
HE SECOND EDITION of MR. 


GORDON CUMMING’S ADVENTURES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








——— ed 
YHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CLXXIV.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the af 
coming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher y 
23rd, and BILLS for insertion by the 25th instant. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


al 








London: Printed by Tuomas CHOATE Savibiy a lf 
Printing-office, No. 4, Chandos Street, in the Lb vee 
Saint Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of ne iT, 
and published by Witt1am DanreL GEARY, 0 moot t 
Albany Road, Camberwell, in the County of . aD 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 3, 1890. 

Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, September 7, 
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